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No. 804 


Garage Door Set 


Good looking, smooth working 
A Garage Door Set fit for the finest of cars 


Your builder customers will like the simple assemblage, 
and fine workmanship of this set. 

The owner of the garage upon which it finally appears 
will like its neat, attractive look and smooth operation. 
By holding doors tight against the jamb and close to- 
gether, it prevents rain and snow from entering and spoil- 
ing the finish of his car. And if the garage be heated, 
the heat will be retained. 


Men who buy and install this National Set, and men who 
open their garage doors upon it, invariably like it. 


Would you like a National Catalog? 


The National 804 Garage Door Set, together with the rest of our 
line of quality Builder’s Hardware, is illustrated and completely 
described in the National Catalog. Why not send for this 
Catalog, and open negotiations with us? 


Remember, we supply you direct, which means you buy at a 
saving and can therefore sell at an increased profit. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO., STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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BATTING .300 


ANY business men know as 
M little about the economics they 
1D use every day as a laborer with 

a crowbar knows about physics. 

Society cannot afford to have the 

accumulated substance and savings dissipated in 


failures any more than in fires. 
=e goods too long. About one-fourth of 
his lost sales are due to incomplete 
range of stock. Fully one-fifth of the average hard- 
ware stock is dead stock from the moment it en- 
ters the store. 





Ernest F. De Brul 
Hardware Age, Feb. 8, 1923. 


RACTICALLY one-half of the re- 
tailer’s expense is due to carrying 





ig 





. Charles A. Sturmer, 
Hardware Age, Feb. 22, 1923. 


T will not profit us to ignore the fact 
=3 that conditions have changed, and 
c—} are continually changing. It will do us 
no good to close our eyes to the fact 
that mail order hoiises, chain stores and other direct- 
to-the-customer, cash-with-the-order concerns are 
operated by the best trained minds of the country. 
We had better stare the matter in the face and by 
intensive study of our business, its possibilities and 
limitations, put it in a position to take advantage of 
all possible economies and short cuts. To make this 
special analysis possible, complete, but simple rec- 
ords are necessary. 





C. H. Casey, 
Hardware Age, March 1, 1923. 


HE retailer of today is competing 

with department store methods. 
| The big stores use credit as a lure for 
new business. Credit is not intended 
to create extravagance or wasteful buying—it is a 
business courtesy—a convenience. 


WE GIVE CREDIT 
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E. P. Beebe, 
Hardware Age, June 14, 1923. 
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= HESE are the front row members 
ae ‘hal gj 


of the hardware family :—house- 
hold goods, dairy and poultry supplies, 
electrical and radio equipment, paints and varnishes, 
auto accessories and tools of all kinds. 


A. H. Van Voris, 
Hardware Age, March 29, 1923. 
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rw HE statement is often made that 

the hardware dealer—and this ap- 

plies to every other line of business— 

to be of real service, should use the in- 

telligence and judgment given him for 

| the benefit of his customers. This idea 

is spreading constantly, so that the better class of 

customers are depending upon the hardware men 

to give them the result of their experience and 
judgment before purchasing things untried. 


D. Fletcher Barber, 
Hardware Age, April 5, 1923. 


SI _— vast difference between the 
rT prices that the farmer gets for his 
products and the prices that he has to 
pay for hardware, tools and supplies 
is a serious condition for the farmer 


and for the rural dealer which will eventually affect 
the manufacturer. 





Herbert P. Sheets, 
Hardware Age, May 17, 1923. 





HERE is too much addiction in 

business to convention and imi- 
tation. Sometimes I think that most 
business is an imitation of an imitation 
of some other business. 

Relatively few business people keep sufficiently 
accurate or comprehensive records to furnish a 
basis for sound judgment of their own experience. 

It is surprising how difficult it is to inculcate 
into people an intelligent self-interest in their own 
affairs. 


a (ee 
IGEN 





Hon. Sydney Anderson, 
Hardware Age, June 14, 1923. 


EALER’S helps are useful only to 

those dealers who help them- 
selves to the help provided by the 
“helps.” 





Herbert L. Connelly, 
Hardware Age, April 12, 1923. 


WANT to tell you that in my 25 
_ years’ experience on trade organi- 
zation work we have always had the 
one slogan: No politics in hardware; no 
politics in business; but I want to call your attention 
to the fact, a real fact—that has caused more in- 
flation to deflation of profits than any other thing— 
and that is the parasites in politics. 





W. M. Pitkin, 
Hardware Age, May 10, 1923. 
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ALTER HORN has come to 

be regarded as one of the 

leading merchants of San- 
dusky, Ohio, in the space of one 
short year. It was in May, 1922, that 
Mr. Horn decided to establish his 
own retail hardware store. He 
found a good location and invited 
jobbers to send their salesmen to 
him for orders. Plans were made 





Showing Them How—NSells 
$1000 in Paint in a Week 


The Horn Hardware Co., Sandusky, Ohio, Opened New Store 


with a Paint Demonstration That Paid Dividends 


HUUTOUEUL EAT HAL UA QQALUUTGGAL EADS MTNA TEENA 


to open the store the second week 
in June, stocks were lined up and 
everything made ready for some kind 
of an impressive opening event. 
What would impress the prospec- 
tive customers? That was Horn’s 
problem. It occurred to him that 
paints should be in strong demand 
in June. Why not hold a paint 
demonstration during his entire 
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first week? He enlisted the aid of 
the factory paint salesman cover- 
ing the district and prepared some 
live advertising. 

Saturday is usually the opening 
day for new retail stores but Walter 
Horn decided to begin on a Monday 
so that the paint demonstration 
could run six consecutive days and 
make a real impression on the 
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When a paint demonstration succeeds in packing ’em in in this fashion you can rest assured that the community will know 


something about paint. 


Flint, Mich. 


This picture was taken during the recent demonstration of paints, conducted by Goodes ¢ Sons, 
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Horn Hard- 

¢ Co”’s paint 

mstration at 

opening of the 

e in Sandusky, 
hio 





people of Sandusky. The local 
papers welcomed the new retail 
business to town and also mentioned 
the fact that a paint demonstration 
would be held during the entire 
opening week. All in all, the Horn 
Hardware Co. was well announced 
with printer’s ink. Everybody in 
town was invited to visit the Horn 
store and listen to the free lecture, 
to be given at stated hours, on 
paints and varnishes and all were 
asked to submit their painting prob- 
lems for expert solution. 

The picture shown with this 
story was taken the first Wednes- 
day. of the store’s existence, the 
third day in business, and shows the 
crowded store. No attempt was 
made to sell paints though many 
sales were made without the effort. 
The factory salesman told the 
crowds five times a day the whys 
and the wherefores of good paints. 
He told them why paints were satis- 
factory and why they were not. He 
answered numerous questions on 
painting problems. He _ painted 
sample boards and demonstrated the 
proper methods of applying paints 
and varnishes. He explained the 
best methods of indoor painting 
and generally instructed all visitors 
on important painting points. 


$1,000 in Paint in One Week 


The thought behind the demon- 
stration was to sell the idea of 
painting, to make the people of San- 
dusky desire the necessary 1 a- 
terials for good painting jobs. h°:- 
tory records that the efforts of th. 


demonstration were not in vain. 
The second week in_ business 
brought paint sales over the $1,000 
mark. When we visited the Horn 
Hardware Co. in April of this year 
paint sales had reached the $7,500 
point. This had all happened in 
less than ten months. 

Mr. Horn feels that the paint 
demonstration started the ball roll- 
ing by selling the idea of “surface 
saving.” He has followed up this 
good missionary work with attrac- 
tive window displays, impelling ad- 
vertisements and a steady stream of 
circular letters. He continually 
tells customers that money spent 
for paints and varnishes is money 
invested in better appearances and 
insures longer endurance of the 
surface or object painted. He re- 
minds customers that the well 
painted house has greater sales 
value and is more easily disposed 
of than the neglected house. Fre- 
quently he is able to quote figures 
of local real estate transactions 
that prove this point. If he can’t 
quote the figures he can always 
point to examples of quick sales of 
well-painted houses and compare 
these good examples with a neglect- 
ed house which will not sell. 

When a sale is made for ten or 
more gallons, it is fair to assume 
that a house or barn or a number 
of farm buildings will be painted. 
In three years there should be a 
repeat sale for the same purpose. 
Mr. Horn is listing all such orders 
and when the three years are up he 
will go after the repeat sale. He 


has noticed that some people fre- 
quently get a “painting bug” and 
want to paint everything in sight. 
He likes this kind of customers. 
They talk paint wherever they go, 
buy brushes, sandpaper and make 
the Horn cash register sing a song 
of profits. 

Mr. Horn has studied the litera- 
ture of the “Save the Surface Cam- 
paign” and of the manufacturers 
whose paints he is handling. He 
uses their sales slogans and links 
up with them as a real dealer 
should. He feels that the hardware 
dealer who really lines up his store 
and salés staff with popular move- 
ments to sell paint can make some 
real handsome profits. He says he 
intends to cooperate with each and 
every local “clean up and paint up” 
movement. : 


Another Successful Demonstration 


During a recent visit to the store 
of Goodess & Sons, Flint, Mich., we 
found R. Bowers trimming a paint 
window. The main part of his dis- 
play seemed to consist of about 200 
small cans of paint. He stated that 
this window display when finished 
would announce a three day paint 
demonstration to be held during the 
last three days of the following 
week. 

A very satisfactory increase in 
paint sales resulted from the paint 
demonstration and the accompany- 
ing illustration tells a story all its 
own. It answers anybody’s ques- 
tions as to the advisability and ad- 
vantages of paint demonstrations. 
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This silverware display of the Southern Hardware Co., Tulsa, Okla., is of the kind that appeals to the feminine fancy 
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Southern Hardware Co. Makes 90 Per Cent]o 


ELLING hardware is a matter 
S of gaining the patronage of 

the woman buyer with the 
Southern Hardware Company of 
Tulsa, Okla. In all advertising its 
appeal is to the feminine buyer. 

Perhaps it should be stated in 
passing that this store has a com- 
plete housefurnishing department, 
where practically all the sales are 
made to women. But outside of this 
department so much of the selling 
is done to women that 90 per cent 
of the business done by this firm 
is with the feminine sex. 

“Women are the buyers today,” 
said Joe McConnell, vice-president 
of the company, in explaining the 
business practices of his firm. 
“That’s as true in the hardware 
business as it is with groceries and 
dry goods. The women either do 
the buying or direct it for the 
American home. It’s true 
in the sale of a saw or 


hammer for home use. is 
Even in the sale of sport- @ 
fa 


ing goods, we can see the 
influence of women.” 
Because of this belief in 
the buying power of the 
women of Tulsa, all the 
advertising for this firm is 
prepared for women. Only 


a 
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ecko: eclel el: lelelelel 
ADVERTISING DIRECTED AT WOMEN 


NETY per cent of the sales of the Southern 
Hardware Co., Tulsa, Okla., are made to 
women, according to the estimate of Joe McConnell, 
the firm. With this in mind, the 
firm prepares its advertising exclusively for fem- 
inine consumption. And the same may be said of its 
window displays. 


N! 


vice-president o 


two advertising media are used — 
window displays and newspaper 
space. 

Women will linger to gaze into a 
milliner’s window, when the first 
spring hats are on display, and this 
firm has also learned and takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that women will 
linger to give thorough inspection 
to a show window that is dressed 
with kitchen utensils, provided the 
window is prepared to meet the de- 
mands of the feminine eye. 

And the further experience of 
this firm is that women will spend 
as much time over a newspaper ad- 
vertisement devoted to silverware 
or bread boxes as they will spend 
over an advertisement of crepe de 
chine or silk hosiery. Another pro- 
vision applies to this, for the hard- 
ware “copy” must be prepared for 
the women readers just as that for 
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By GRADY 


the department store is prepared for 
feminine reading. 

That is the essence of all adver- 
tising for the Tulsa firm. It is pre- 
pared for women. Its show win- 
dows are prepared to draw the 
attention of women who may pass. 
Its newspaper space is used for 
drawing the woman reader. Mr. 
McConnell directs all advertising, 
preparing his own newspaper 
“copy” and keeping watch over. the 
show windows. 

Of the two, he prefers show win- 
dows. To him show windows are 
a method of advertising. Their cost 
is charged to the advertising ac- 
count of his firm. 

He-has four points which to him 
are essential to effective window 
displays in appealing to women. He 
insists on artistic window trim- 
ming. He permits but one type of 
merchandise in each win- 
dow. One week is as long 
as he will permit a window 
display to stand. His win- 
dow displays must be sea- 
sonal. 

To get artistic window 
displays he employs a pro- 
fessional window trimmer. 
This man, regularly em- 
ployed by a nearby men’s 
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The same may be said of this window of kitchen essentials. 


store, takes care of the windows of 
the Southern Hardware Company in 
hours outside of his regular work. 
While the service of this expert adds 
to the cost of his windows, Mr. 
McConnell says this extra expense 
is trivial when compared with the 
added effectiveness of show win- 
dows that have the correct appeal 
to women buyers. 

Mr. McConnell recognizes window 
trimming as a profession that comes 
close to an art. His purpose in em- 
ploying expert service is to present 
window displays that are free of 
the appearance of having been 
piled full of hardware or household 
furnishing goods without thought 
of artistic arrangement and often 
without cleanliness. 

“The hardware merchant’ too 
often gives undue attention to the 
selling force of attractiveness,” he 
said, in speaking further of 


; "| 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF DISPLAY 


ware store may have been 


croached on the hardware field from 
time to time. 

“While the hardware merchant 
has protected himself by adding 
other merchandise to his stock, in 
many instances he has not learned 
the lesson of the selling power of 
attractiveness. He strives to sell 
silverware by methods which sold 
barbed wire. 

“The department store merchant, 
knowing the value of attractive 
display from selling to women, con- 
tinued to use it when he began to 
sell kitchen utensils. He has been 
successful at it, as the sales of 
household goods in department 
stores attest. The methods of the 
department store merchant will 
bring equal results for the hard- 
ware merchant if introduced in 
hardware merchandising. 

“We use window displays as ex- 





T as firm emphasizes four points in connection 
with window displays: An expert window trim- 
mer is placed in charge of displays. Only one type 
of merchandise is shown in a window. One week is 
the limit for each window display. All displays must 
be seasonal. 


not so long ago a place for iS 
the sale of nails, barbed & 
wire, cook stoves and e 
pocket knives. But it is @ 
more than that now. Hard- 
ware selling has become fe 
broader to protect itself, @ 
for other merchants en- ee eee ceo cere 
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The models help materially in both instances 


tof Its Total Sales to Women Customers 


TRIPLETT 


tensively as any department store 
in Tulsa. And we transact more 
business in our- household furnish- 
ing department than is transacted 
in any similar department in the 
city. For that department and for 
all other departments of the store 
we make our appeal to women 
through our show windows.” 

To get back to the four essentials 
of good window displays, the Tulsa 
merchant insists on but one type of 
merchandise in each window dis- 
play for a very practical reason. 
He has found it more effective. It 
results in more sales of the mer- 
chandise on display. 

This point gets back to psy- 
chology. -Two conflicting types of 
merchandise, wash tubs and finger 
bowls, seem to leave no impression 
on those who stop to look. They 
may stop, but they do not look; at 
least they do not decide to 
buy, according to the ex- 
perience of the Tulsa mer- 
chant. For that reason a 
window so used is wasted 
space to him, as he tests a 
window display. by its sell- 
ing power. 

Where show windows are 
dressed by an expert, this 
point need not be consid- 
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ered, as the expert knows from both 
study and experience that such dis- 
play is not desirable. He never places 
conflicting merchandise in one show 
window without using a partition. 
The merchant who attends to his own 
windows may find this information 
of value. 

The time that a show window 
should be left standing depends on 
the size of the city served by the 
store, according to Mr. McConnell. 
In Tulsa, a city of the 100,000 class, 
he has found one week to be the 
maximum time. When a week has 
passed the window has usually lost 
its pulling power. Sales that can 
be traced to the window become 
few. 

In smaller cities the time for 
leaving a window display will be 
shorter, while in larger cities win- 
dow displays often can be left for 
much longer periods. 


t Watch the Calendar 


Keeping window displays sea- 
sonal is largely a matter of watch- 
ing the calendar with Mr. McCon- 
nell. 

June, for instance, gives the 
Tulsa merchant several opportuni- 
ties to put silverware on display, 
for silverware and the June bride 
are inseparable. But, as the accom- 
panying illustration proves, a June 
bride display of silverware in a 
show window of the Southern Hard- 
ware Company is-one that can 


Door Check Utilizes Cam Principle 


Of rugged, wear-proof construction, 
the Crane Double Cam Universal Door 

















Check, made by the Bay State Pump 
Co., manufacturers of hardware 
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hardly fail to gain the attention of 
every woman who passes during 
the week. The window shown here 
resulted in sales, for women came 
to the second floor of the store and 
bought silverware, asking for arti- 
cles shown in the window they had 
seen. 

Spring cleaning up may be a bug- 
aboo with the housewife, but it 
gives the Tulsa firm an opportunity 
to offer an attractive display of 
brooms, brushes and dustpans. The 
coming of the first robin is a signal 
to Mr. McConnell for a window dis- 
play featuring garden tools. Easter 
is an occasion for a display of 
baskets, bought especially for the 
season. As the days grow warm 
camping kits and other conven- 
iences for picnics are put on dis- 
play. As the approach of Thanks- 
giving brings the thought of roast 
turkey, the Tulsa firm offers sug- 
gestions through a window devoted 
to roasting pans. This is repeated 
before Christmas, a season when 
most of the windows are given over 
to toy displays. 


Ads Directed to Women 


These, of course, are but a few 
of the displays necessary to keep- 
ing four show windows changed 
weekly throughout the year. They 
are mentioned to show that this 
firm makes use of the season in 
making its appeal to women through 
its show windows. 

While Mr. McConnell uses news- 





specialties, 564 East First Street,’ South 
Boston, Mass., utilizes the cam prin- 
ciple and is a unique departure in door- 
closing devices. This principle is said 
to eliminate all mechanical trouble 
owing to the simplicity of its construc- 
tion, which consists of a piston and 
heavy spring moving 1% in. up and 
down in a body of oil. The cam roller, 
which is made of the best quality auto- 
mobile bearing steel, heat treated to a 
glass hard condition, runs on two ball 
bearings of liberal size. After long 
periods of hard usage on heavy outside 
doors of public buildings there has been 
no appreciable wear on cam or roller. 
The roller moves freely in either direc- 
tion on a two-sided cam, thus allowing 
it to be fitted without complicated in- 
struction to either right or left-hand 
doors. The hold-open feature may be 
used or not as desired. It will be found 
convenient when sweeping or when 
carrying objects through the door. The 
Crane is made in only two sizes to fit 
all weights and sizes of doors, and by 
using springs of different strength a 
great variety of powers are obtained. 
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paper space in the advertising for 
his firm, he places it second to show 
windows in effectiveness. His news- 
paper advertising is directed te the 
woman reader. He says women are 
the readers of advertising, while 
men give comparatively little atten- 
tion to it. In ‘nost instances his 
newspaper “copy” follows his win- 
dow displays. 


Advertising One Day Sales 


One special use he makes of 
newspaper space is in advertising 
one-day sales, which are frequent 
events with this company. A recent 
one was for “Wash Day Needs.” 
For this, 2500 bars of laundry soap 
were bought and offered at ten bars 
for 45 cents, one lot to each cus- 
tomer. This price represented a 
loss on the soap. The soap was the 
“leader.” 

For this sale only newspaper 
space was used, only two advertise- 
ments being run, one in each of the 
Tulsa papers the day previous to 
the sale. The soap offer was fea- 
tured prominently. Other articles, 
which included every laundry de- 
vice the firm carries, were given 
space. 

The sale, with one day of adver- 
tising, brought more than 250 wo- 
men to the store, for the supply of 
soap was exhausted and many calls 
were unfilled. For profit the firm 
depended on sales of other articles 
for the laundry, as well as on arti- 
cles not listed in the advertising. 


Spare Spark Plug Set 


To encourage the practice of carrying 
a complete set of spare spark plugs, 
the AC Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., 
recently introduced an attractive metal 
box holding four plugs. The advan- 
tages of carrying spare plugs safely 
against breakage and loss was em- 
phasized in magazine, newspaper and 
farm paper advertising, and the suc- 





cess of the plan is a clear indication of 
the motoring public’s readiness to ac- 
cept the idea. The AC plug kits are 
provided to AC dealers without charge. 
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Cal., Has Made This 
Line a Steady 
Profit-Maker 








YFNHE dairy cow and the cream 
separator will help you make a 
cash buyer of the farmer who, 

if his income depended solely on the 

sale of his grain and livestock, would 
pay his store accounts only once in 
six to twelve months. 

My experience in selling cream 
separators started several years ago 
when our firm, with many mis- 
givings, bought a stock consisting of 
two machines. At that time there 
were not a dozen separators in the 
entire county in which our business 
was located. Selling separators was 
“hard sledding,” and it was several 
months before this line showed any- 
thing on the profit side of the ledger. 


Developing Separator Sales 


First of all we card-indexed all of 
our prospects, and then proceeded to 
develop sales as far as_ possible 
through personal sales letters, fol- 
lowed up by a call at their homes, 
and a skimming demonstration by 
our field salesman. These sales let- 
ters and the field work 
made many sales, and iNCi- opin 
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Dairy Supplies Turned Kirby's Slow 


Accounts Into Cash Customers 





By HUGH M. KIRBY 








number. This enabled us to always 
be in a position to supply our cus- 
tomers with the right repairs for 
their particular machine. 

At the first of each year we made 
this user’s record work for us. We 
sent a form letter to each user, usu- 
ally addressed to the lady of the 
house, asking that they send us on a 
postal card which we inclosed the 
name of one or more of their neigh- 
bors or friends who might need a 
cream separator during the year. 
We advised them in a letter that, on 
receipt of their card, we were mail- 
ing them a package which would re- 
pay them for their trouble. The 
package contained some little article 
for daily use around the dairy or 
kitchen. 

Almost all of these cards were 
filled out and returned to us. The 
prospects’ names obtained in this 
way were filed away, and warmed up 
with personal letters, followed by a 











dentally served to develop : 
a number of potential cus- : 
tomers who. eventually 
came to us. 

We kept a complete rec- 
ord of all separators sold, 
i.e., to whom they were 
sold, date sold, make of 
machine, size and serial 


Ark., sells bird cages. 


plies are to be found. 
hardware sales. 





Bird Cage Sales Over $1000 a Year 


HE Cleveland-Matthews Hardware Co., Pine Bluff, 
W. L. Matthews says that 
sales in cages, cups and supplies total over $1000 a 
year. This brings in a lot of extra business because 
the community knows where the bird cages and sup- 
It also brings additional 


51 
Free Repair Service 
and a Real Follow- 
Up System Did 
the Trick 
call from our field man. At the end 


of the year we could trace a large 
part of our separator business right 
back to this form letter to the user. 


Free Repair Service Essential 


Free repair service seems to me to 
be essential to a good cream sep- 
arator business. The average farmer 
cannot fit in new parts and make 
adjustments as well as can the sep- 
arator salesman, who makes a busi- 
ness of it. We always give free 
service. provided the machines were 
brought to the store. It requires 
very little time for an experienced 
man to put in new parts, and to make 
the necessary adjustments. The 
profit on the parts plus the good will 
of the customer is ample pay for the 
work. 

By means of these simple methods 
we built a separator business from 
nothing at all to one of our most 
important lines. 

It is usually a job for a real sales- 
man to sell a farmer with a small 
herd his first cream sepa- 
rator. But when Mr. 
Farmer is sold and sees for 
himself the big saving over 
the old wasteful method, 
the salesman has made a 
friend for himself and for 
his firm. Dairy supplies 
help the farmer and they 
help the hardware store 
fully as much. 
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How I Stopped 
Losing Money 
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By A RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANT 


T the beginning of 1922 I was 
A face to face with the fact 


that I hadn’t made a nickel 


in 1921. I never worked harder in 
my life. I never watched the pen- 
nies so closely. Expenses were 


pared to the quick. Buying was 
cut to the bone. I cut out all sorts 
of frills, and fancy ideas that had 
crept into my business during the 
three of four years previous to 
1921. But the fact remained that 
I had worked all year for a salary 
not a great deal larger than that 
of my head salesman. 

It isn’t the most pleasant feeling 
in the world to come face to face 
with the fact that you have paid 
yourself only a few dollars more 
than your head clerk, despite the 
fact that his investment is but 
eight hours a day, while yours is 
often twelve hours, plus some $60,- 
000 in stock and fixtures. I had to 
admit that this clerk was a smarter 
man than I. It was a bitter pill to 
take, but I real- 
ized that I would 
have to do some- 
thing more than 
cut and pare ex- 


to see what the trouble was. I 
kept a record of every person who 
entered the store. I was very much 
surprised to learn how few people 
actually entered my store. More 
than that I was surprised to see 
how many came in, asked the clerks 
something and went away a mo- 
ment later without buying. I got 
another surprise when I saw how 
little real interest my clerks took 
in their customers. True, they 
were polite enough; they just did- 
n’t seem to bother whether the cus- 
tomer bought or not. 

After three days’ close study of 
the traffic through my store I made 
up a chart of things which, in my 
opinion, must be done if I was to 
make a profit in 1922. 


Concentrating on the Second Sale 


The first plan that I put into 
effect as a result of those three 
days’ study was a systematic at- 
tempt to teach my salesmen better 





penses. What that 
was I didn’t know. 

My desk is on 
a small balcony, 
and from my 
swivel chair I 
can look down on 
all parts of the 
store and can see 
practically every 
transaction that 
takes place. For 
three days during 
the first week of 
January I sat 
and watched 
every customer 
that came into 
that store. I tried 





methods of selling more goods. I 
made it a rule that every clerk 
should attempt to sell every cus- 
tomer something more than they 
came in to buy. I called my people 
together and told them that we had 
too much stock, that I had not 
made any money in 1921, and that 
it was up to them to help me make 
money in 1922. I told them frankly 
that no raises could be expected 
until I was making at least 6 per 
cent on my investment, over and 
above my own salary. I told them 
that from now on we would make 
the most of every customer who 
came into my store. They all 
agreed that it was a good idea. It 
worked very well the first day or so. 
Sales were gratifying. At the end 
of a week I sat up on the balcony 
and watched the men handle their 
customers. To my utter disgust I 
saw that they had just about stopped 
trying to make the second sale. 

As I sat there a young man came 
in for a can of 
paint. The clerk 
wrapped it up, 
took his money 
and proceeded to 
make the change. 
I noted that he 
offered a ten-dol- 
lar note in pay- 
ment for the 
paint. I watched 
to see what would 
happen. I saw 
that the clerk had 
suspended my 
rule of trying to 
make a second 
sale to every cus- 
tomer. The cus- 
tomer plainly was 
in no hutry. He 
lighted a ciga- 
rette and looked 
around. I  hur- 
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ried down from the balcony and said 
“hello” to the customer. 

“Here’s a paint brush that you’ll 
need before you tackle that little 
painting job,” I said as I took one 
out of stock and offered it to him 
for inspection. It was a matter of 
but a few minutes until I had it 
sold. And a package of sand paper 
followed the brush. 


Pushing One Item at a Time 


After a month’s trial. of the 
second sale plan, I saw that I would 
have to keep constantly after every 
clerk in order to keep up their in- 
terest in the plan. Then I tried 
a new one. Each 
week I assigned 
some special ar- 
ticle to each clerk. 
That was the ar- 
ticle that he was 
to push that week 
to every customer 
who came in and 
asked for some- 
thing else. I re- 
member one week 
I assigned one of 
the men a $3.50 
alarm clock for 
him to push. 

At the end of 
the week he had 
sold nineteen of 
those clocks, and 
just to make up 
the twentieth, he 
bought one him- 
self and gave it 
to his mother. 
Another week I 
told one of the 
men in the store 
that I wanted 
him to demon- 
strate a pressure 
cooker to every 
woman he waited 
on. I haven’t the 
records handy, 
but I remember 
that he sold more of them that week 
than we had sold in the past two 
months. 

During the year I have worked 
out half a dozen bonus plans on 
the second sale items. My men 
have been so successful with them 
that I have been asked but once, 
and by but one man for a raise. 
They have all increased their earn- 
ings enough to keep them happy. 


Keeping Tabs on Customers 


Early in the year I started keep- 
ing a record of the number of cus- 
tomers who come into the store. 
Every morning I checked this with 
the number of sales made the pre- 
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vious days. I soon realized that if 
fifty people entered my store and 
we were able to sell thirty-four 
of them, that 100 people, would 
mean sixty-eight sales. So I set 
about trying to double my store’s 
traffic. I called my clerks together 
and asked for their ideas. I ex- 
plained that we must have more 
people in the store every week. One 
of them suggested a 5 and 10 cent 
counter, up near the front. I have 
found that idea well worth while. 
Another suggested a bulletin board 
at the front of the store. That is 
used and I know positively that it 
has brought a great many people 


to my store during the past year. 

As I studied my business from 
the little balcony I noticed a sur- 
prisingly large number of people who 
came in and asked for things that 


apparently surprised the clerks. 
They often answered rather posi- 
tively that a hardware store didn’t 
keep that article. 

So I made a rule that every clerk 
must list on a card every article 
asked for that we didn’t have on 
hand. I have found that idea 
worth several hundred dollars. 
Early last spring three people came 
in, in one day and asked for some- 
thing to kill “blue bugs.” When I 
found that out I wondered what 
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the trouble was. I investigated and 
found that every poultry raiser in 
town seemed to be having trouble 
with various kinds of vermin. I 
looked in several mail order cata- 
logs and found they all listed var- 
ious sprays, and spraying devices. 
I put in a line and soon sold every 
sprayer I had. 


O'd Pietures Bring Sales 


The idea of bringing more people 
to the store kept gnawing away at 
me until I hit. upon two schemes, 
both as old as the hills, but well 
worth while. I realized that I must 
do more to make my store attrac- 
tive to people. I 
knew that I must 
get something in- 


wa 
» eas aR Be. 
tae ¥ ahi, to that store that 
¢ i He i . a would make peo- 
/ ati ag! ie ple want to come 
y . in and see what 
we were doing. 


The first thing I 
found was a pic- 
ture of the old 
court house. I no- 
ticed that it had 
a wonderfully big 
old - fashioned 
style of hardware. 
I had an enlarged 
view of the hard- 
ware of the front 
door made, and 
displayed it in 
my window, along 
with some of the 
latest styles in 
lock sets. I think 
nearly everybody 
in town came 
around to see that 
old picture. 

I then set about 
to find all the in- 
teresting old pho- 
tos in town. I 
soon had over 

‘thirty photos that 
almost told the 
entire history of the town. I sent 
them away and had them enlarged. 
One was displayed each week. A 
small card told what the picture was 
about, gave the names of the people, 
where known, and the date the pic- 
ture was taken. In addition to this, 
another card told what was coming 
the next week. This was one of 


the best crowd-drawing ideas I 
ever used. 
Having these thirty pictures 


taught me to plan my windows at 
least a month in advance. In look- 
ing over the pictures as they came 
in I would try and figure out some- 
thing that would fit in with the 
picture, so as to complete the dis- 
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play. In this way I learned that 
about half the battle in selling in a 
retail store is knowing what you 
have to sell, and planning to sell it, 
in advance of the season. 

When the baseball season was 
near I ransacked the town for 
pictures of old baseball clubs. I 
found pictures that had been stuck 
away in attics, and old trunks for 
nearly half a century. That made 
a display that almost doubled my 
sales of baseball goods. Of course 
we put in some extra effort in sell- 
ing baseball goods, after we re- 
alized what a drawing card we had 
in those pictures. Another proof 
that it pays to plan in advance. 

There is a drug store in town that 
I patronize more or less regularly. 


How Do You Locate Prospects? 


N the old days they used to tell 

you where water could be found 
by using a “divining rod” or a Y- 
shaped peach limb. Somebody 
hoaxed the public out of a lot of 
money selling a contraption that 
would indicate the presence of oil. 
People are learning that it is neces- 
sary to prospect for any thing in a 
legitimate and scientific manner. 
Every hardware dealer is a pros- 
pector looking for undeveloped 
sales fields. Wishing rods and luck 
will not do him much good. A lit- 
tle thought and study and a lot of 
reading will often turn the trick, 
however. 

Johnson, Berger & Co. hardware 
dealers at Paragould, Ark., wanted 
to get a line on the phonograph 
prospects, so they inserted this ad 
in the local papers. The idea was 
to get the name of every phono- 
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I noticed that they were always 
moving their show cases around. 
Their store always looked new, and 
different. I tried out this idea and 
found it worth while. I gave the 
clerks permission to make any 
change in the layout of the store 
they wanted to, provided it didn’t 
cost over a certain amount of 
money. I never know now, just 
where a certain show case is going 
to be tomorrow. The boys do a lot 
of figuring and planning to get 
their lines properly displayed. I 
have found that the biggest asset 
in making these moves is the way 
they show up dead stock. Very 
often they will decide to change 
something and find some stock that 
isn’t moving at all. Extra effort 





graph owner in the 
community. On the 
slip was to be speci- 
fied the make of ma- 
chine he used, and if 
the coupon was 
brought into the store 
the Johnson, Berger 
& Co. allowed a 10 
per cent reduction on 
any records bought at 
that time or for the 
balance of the month. 
This list also could 
be used for future 
sales and monthly 
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invariably pushes it right off the 
shelves. 

Another thing that I noticed dur- 
ing the three days that I made a 
study of the methods in my store 
was the large amount of stock that 
was all wrapped up in the original 
packages. All wrapped up in kraft 
paper a beautiful percolator looks 
just as attractive as an elbow of 
stove pipe. I now have an iron-clad 
rule that we must unwrap every- 
thing that can be unwrapped with- 
out damage. If it is necessary to 
polish or dust the stock every day, 
we just go ahead and do it, but we 
must keep the goods displayed so 
that people can see them. 

The past year has been a good 
one with me. I have advertised 
more, held more special sales, and 
mailed out more circulars than ever 
before. I have spent five times as 
much on my windows as I did in 
1921 when I was cutting expenses 
to the quick. I have paid more to 
my clerks, and have paid out more 
to keep the store painted and clean. 
But in spite of this all, I have more 
money today than I had a year ago. 
I have less tied up in stock and 
more cash in the bank. I believe 
that I could sell out for 25 per cent 
more than I could have last year, in 
spite of a smaller stock. Yet with 
the smaller stock I find that fewer 
customers are going away without 
buying. 

Any merchant can find a dozen 
inexpensive ways to increase prof- 
its in 1923 if he will just face the 
facts, and teach his clerks to sell. 
It is surprisingly easy. 
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record issues could be 
announced to these 
people. 

This idea is a good 
one and there is no 
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patent on it. Why 
not try it out your- 





self? It’s well worth 
trying. 
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‘Demonstrations 
for Women the Best 
Paint Publicity,” Says Bunting 


a decorative appeal to the 

artist, but common sense tells 
us that unpainted wood is not dur- 
able and the insurance companies 
don’t place unpainted buildings in 
the good risk class. Despite this 
fact a good many hardware mer- 
chants fail to use their opportuni- 
ties and their common sense argu- 
ments on the home owners and the 
builders of their communities. Why 
not be logical? The big end of the 
paint business belongs in the hard- 
ware store. Paint is a finish to a 
building, therefore it should be 
sold by the same firm that handles 
finish hardware. Induce the cus- 
tomer to look at paint and make his 
selection of colors when he comes 
in to pick out locks and knobs and 
latches. 


Se decorati shingles may have 


Tell Their Wives 


How should you let him know 
you sell paint as well as the many 
other items? That is easy. Tell 
his wife. If you sell her the idea 
of buying paint in your store she 
will sell the idea to him. You can 


By LUCILE E. MacNAUGHTON 





reach her through a demonstration, 
for if there is any form of adver- 
tising that catches the eye of the 
woman it is this. 

Your factory or jobber supply- 
ing paint will gladly cooperate with 
you to the extent of securing you 
a demonstrator. The factory also 
will be very willing to help you in 
a special sale by offering a special 
price on an item of paint, or per- 
haps you can see your way clear to 
make an offer like this: A can of 
paint worth say 30 cents, a brush 
worth 15 cents to 25 cents, both to 
be sold to the customer for 25 cents 
in cash and acoupon. This coupon 
signed with the name and address 
of the customer gives you a splendid 
list to circularize with catalogs of 
various descriptions, and also gives 
you a chance to follow up a sale. 

With a special of this kind to offer 
and with a skillful demonstrator, 
successful sales are almost assured. 
It is necessary, however, to adver- 
tise in the daily papers and give 
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every one a chance to secure the 
coupon and learn of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Placing the Demonstrator 


Be sure to station the demonstra- 
tor where people cannot fail to see 
her as they come in. The Bunting 
Hardware Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
has tried out several stations and 
finds one in close proximity to the 
paint department most desirable. 

A station near the front door is 
good for the reason that it enables 
every one who enters to know that a 
demonstration is going on. It also 
gives the demonstrator a chance at 
every one who comes in whether 
they are interested in paint or not. 

On the other hand, it is frequent- 
ly so far from the paint department 
that the demonstrator cannot follow 
up the sale. She cannot leave her 
stand to take customers back to the 
department as she will miss other 
possible customers. She cannot 
send customers back alone, because 
unless they are really interested 
they are liable to become side- 
tracked by other lines of merchan- 
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dise or wander out of the 
store. Having the demon- 
strator’s booth adjacent to 
the paint department and 
in plain view of the cutlery, 
hardware and_ sporting 
goods departments so that 
she can readily be seen, if 
pointed out by salesmen in 
other lines, is, after all, the 





the front. 


An Auto Wheel Display 


AKE an old automobile wheel, remove the rim 
and mount on a pedestal with the spokes facing 
Paint each spoke with a different color, 
including auto paints, enamels, varnish stains, ete. 
The novelty of the display attracts attention and 
builds sales. 


has been compelled to en- 
large the floor space until 
the paint department, in- 
stead of being comparative- 
ly small and almost unno- 
ticed, is now one of the 
most prominent and profit- 
able departments main- 
tained by the firm. 

Fresh paint has a won- 








most advantageous posi- 
tion. From this point of vantage 
she can interest the customer with 
her charts and color cards, her small 
cans of various paints, enamels and 
finishes of all kinds, her sample 
boards that she applies with color 
while the customer watches. She is 
also in a position to turn the cus- 
tomer over to the paint salesman as 
soon as interest is indicated in some 
definite material for a job of redec- 
orating or finishing. 

Seeing another woman handle the 
paints with skill and care is very 


Try This Out on Your Sales 
Force 


ELECT any one of your sales- 

men and tell him that you want 
him to sell you an oil stove or a 
hammer. You are the boss and he 
may be timid, but impress upon him 
the fact that you are trying to dis- 
cover selling arguments that can be 
given to the other salesmen. Some 
hardware dealers have regular 
meetings of their sales people and 
discuss new merchandise while 
manufacturers’ representatives and 
jobbers’ salesmen go over their 
lines. Some of them stage selling 
contests between the various sales- 
men and it does not take long for 
one of the men behind the counter 
to pick a flaw in the other man’s 
sales talk. It is good stuff for the 
whole organization. 

Sam J. House, president of the 
House-Bond Hardware Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., holds store meetings 
and believes in keeping his whole 
force working together in harmony 
and cooperation. When a man em- 
ploys people he usually finds it nec- 
essary to educate them. He should 
also know how their education is 
progressing and store meetings 
bring out answers and show results 
that can’t be taken from books or 
records. Mr. House believes in 
keeping in pretty close touch with 
his people. A few weeks ago this 


firm suspended its regular meeting 


convincing to a woman. It looks 
easy. She feels that it is easy and 
she is therefore willing to invest in 
paint for the porch swing, enamel 
for the baby’s crib, paint for the 
porch boxes, etc. 

Demonstrations, good salesman- 
ship and a guaranteed product to- 
gether with careful buying have en- 
abled the Bunting Hardware Co. to 
more than double business in the 
paint department in less than one 
year. In fact, business has grown 
to such an extent that this store 





and went as his guests to the coun- 
try club for an evening of fun. 
The Frank Burke Hardware Co., 
Waukegan, IIl., has held store meet- 
ings for a number of years and 
their annual picnic is a lively affair. 
Dealers who take this kind of in- 
terest in their people are not great- 
ly worried about the help question. 


Display What Is Advertised 
Locally 


ARDWARE dealers from all 

over the country have ex- 
pressed the opinion in HARDWARE 
AGE that every store window should 
contain the merchandise which is 
advertised in the local papers. The 
advertisement is the first argument. 
The window display ties up with 
the ads, making a second strong 
sales producer, as it is the second 
time the matter has been called to 
the attention of the customer. In 
other words, it means that news- 
paper advertising will produce 
about twice the volume of business 
if it is helped out by window dis- 
plays of the same merchandise 
that is advertised. Some merchants 
also put up small displays of the 
advertised articles in the front part 
of the store, thereby bringing it to 
the attention of their customers for 
the third time. 


derful effect on surround- 
ings and surrounding people. Let one 
person begin a clean-up and paint-up 
campaign and it is a campaign that 
is quickly followed. A housewife 
painting a chair, gilding a bed or 
varnishing a floor will soon arouse 
in her husband a desire to “paint 
up” the outside of his premises. 
By following this system you reach 
the husband through the housewife 
and the housewife has been con- 
vinced through a demonstration. 
Isn’t this idea worth following? 
Why not try it? 


Sell Thermometers in Pairs 


E recently heard of a merchant 

who was experiencing very slow 
sales of thermometers. It is true 
that he had not featured them spe- 
cially, merely displaying them in his 
show cases, with one or two samples 
exhibited in his window. The idea 
occurred to him to arrange a conibi- 
nation box containing two types of 
instruments, one indoor ard the other 
outdoor. He designed a window card 
and used newspaper space to point 
out the need for two thermometers 
in each house to insure good health, 
one by which to check the furnace 
and the other to tell a person when to 
put on wraps before going out of 
doors. 

The idea met with a popular re- 
sponse and he was able to dispose of 
pairs of thermometers in increased 
volume, whereas before sales had 
been of an intermittent nature. It is 
the new slant that attracts attention 
and makes an impression. 

Another method of featuring ther- 
mometers as the summer days ap- 
proach is to make a window display 
with a show card on the window ask- 
ing “How Hot Is It?” and have nar- 
row red ribbons leading from the 
card to the various thermometers. 
Such a suggestion will often put the 
thought into the mind of the passer- 
by that it would be very convenient 
to have a thermometer hanging on 
the wall. 
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AST week the Arkansas 
River rose out of its banks 
from the Kansas border to 

the Arkansas line. In southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
scores of people were killed; 
property and crops valued at $8,- 
000,000 were destroyed; whole 
valleys and entire towns were 
under water; families were sep- 
arated and the progress of a dec- 
ade was wiped out overnight by 
the most disastrous flood that 
ever swept that section of the 
country. 

American newspaper readers 
for many years have read about 
the great floods of China where 
‘rivers rise annually and take 
their toll of life and property. 
For 4000 years China has been 
fighting floods. 

Writing about the prevention 
of floods in The Good Ship Earth, 
one of the most comprehensive 
and enlightened books on world 
problems it has ever been our 
pleasure to read and recommend, 
Herbert Quick says: 

“Each river system is a prob- 
lem in itself, as far as floods are 
concerned. The rivers of China 
rage in freshet and dwindle in 
drought for the same reasons 
that cause all streams that fall 
into the gulf east of Texas, all 
that fall into the Mississippi 
from the east, and all that empty 
into the Atlantic to do the same 
things—because of the destruc- 
tion of forests at their head wa- 
ters. The deforested hills of 
China are desolate and breed 
floods. 

“The deforested hil's of New 
England and the middle and 
south Atlantic States are going 
the same way. Waters runs off 
a plush-covered seat or a for- 
ested hill or mountain slowly. It 
runs from a varnished seat or a 
bare hill or mountain rapidly. 
Where man has stripped the for- 
est plush from the high portions 
of the earth the rainfall rushes, 
roaring, down into the valleys 
and causes destruction and loss 
of life. 

“When we become really civil- 
ized, we shall re-clothe the moun- 
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tains which our need and our 
greed have stripped of their for- 
est cover. This in itself will stop 
the worst of the floods and fur- 
nish us with the timber we shall 
so sorely need. 

“And yet,” he adds in another 
place, “most floods might be con- 
trolled by modern engineering. 
Irrigation will call for more and 
more of the water which now 
wastes down in floods. And with 
the ending of floods will come in 
the age of water power or white 
coal.” 

This is a matter of both na- 
tional and local importance. It 
is something in which the hard- 
ware trade can take an active 
and a useful part. 

“No other civilized country 
has done so little toward the con- 
servation of its forests and the 
adoption of a comprehensive 
policy of re-forestation as the 
United States,” says Senator 
Pat. Harrison of Mississippi. 

And we are indeed paying the 
price of our neglect. 

“At the present rate,” Senator 
Harrison warns, “and under the 
present policy it will be only a 
few years until the supply of 
timber in the United States will 
be exhausted, and our home 
builders and industries will be 
compelled to seek their supplies 
from either Siberia or South 
America.” 

The choice is between floods or 
forests. For every tree cut down 
another should be planted. The 
adoption of a broader re-foresta- 
tion policy by the nation, by in- 
dividual States and by local com- 
munities wou:d be a boon to the 
country. 

As a hardware merchant, with 
your influence in community and 
State affairs, with your intelli- 
gence as a citizen and with your 
practical and balanced point of 
view as a business man you can 
materially further this cause. 
You can urge re-forestation in 
your own neighborhood, in your 
conventions and in your State. 

Shall we have floods or for- 
ests? Let’s settle the question. 

CHARLES DOWNES. 
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“The Sand Cure for Tuck Feoer Saleamen 


’LL never forget my first hunting experience. I 
had just grown out of knee pants when Dad took 
me with him on his annual deer hunt. The first 

morning after reaching camp we started out and ten 
minutes later Dad sent me around one side of a tama- 
rack swamp while he circled it from the other side. 
I was carrying a big 45-75 rifle and feeling every inch 
a hero. All at once as I stepped out into a little clear- 
ing, a big black tailed deer raised his head, snorted 
and started pell mell for the swamp. The hero stuff 
fell off me in chunks. I shook like a leaf, and before 
I could get the old gun to my shoulder, that deer was 
out of sight. Dad came up a few minutes later and I 
told him the whole story. He laughed. ‘You had buck 
fever, son,” he said, “and lost your nerve. You'll get 
over that next time.” I did, but that’s another story. 

There are hundreds of retail clerks who get an at- 
tack of “buck fever” every time a customer questions 
a price or boosts a line they don’t have for sale. They 
lose their nerve and somehow they don’t seem to get 
it back. Courage takes a different angle when it deals 
with human beings. 

During the period of higt prices I heard man after 
man in retail stores say to’ istomers: “Yes, we carry 
it, but it’s awfully high.” ‘ hey didn’t have the cour- 
age to tell the customers {//e reason why goods had 
to be high. As a result tkvy lost sales, and the mer- 
chants they worked for gained reputations of being 
profiteers. 

In an honestly conducted hardware business there 
isn’t a thing to be ashamed of. The man who is a 
good hardware man has a right to take the same pride 
in his work as a lawyer, or doctor, or the banker does 
in his profession. Every time you try to sell a cus- 
tomer an article that he can use to make his work 
easier or his life more pleasant, you are not begging a 
favor, you are doing a service. 

If you are a good retail clerk you are filling a man’s 
job in a manly way. If you have confidence in your- 


self and proper respect for your job you can look any 
man in the face without fear. You can tell any cus- 
tomer of the goods you sell and the service you render, 
and if you tell him in the right way he will listen 
respectfully. What you need is confidence and busi- 
ness courage. 

Last summer a young fellow took his vacation at 
Atlantic City. While there he met a nice girl and 
they became very friendly. However, he was woefully 
bashful. One night as they sat on the beach with a 
romantic moon looking on, she took his arm and drew 
it about her waist. Then she looked up into his eyes 
and said: “Why don’t you kiss me, George?” 
“J—I—er I would,” he stammered, “but I’ve got sand 
in my mouth.” “Swallow it, you darn fool!” she re- 
torted, “that’s what you need.” There’s many a retail 
clerk who needs to swallow a mouthful of sand if he 
expects to make a hit with that good looking fairy we 
call Success. 

I’m sorry for the fellow who has lost his courage. 
He’s dead and doesn’t know it. The date on a man’s 
tombstone, isn’t necessarily the date of his death. It 
is only a record of the time society took formal notice 
of it.. If you still have buck fever when a customer 
heads your way, try this prescription: 

Study the goods you sell until you know them 
thoroughly. 

Post yourself on the store service until you can 
picture every angle of it. 

Then get so close to your job that you love it. 

The rest will be easy. Confidence grows from knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm blooms from love of your work. 
The two breed the brand of business courage every 
retail salesman needs. 


ard bod 





This is the twenty-second article of the series written expressly for the retail salesman by Llew S. Soule: 
The article for next week’s issue will be entitled “When the Customer Says the Price Is Too High.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


$500 Minus $330 or ? 


IVE this a mental turnover. It’s a profit- 
: 7 able idea. 

“Lhe dealer who has $500 tied up in 
dead stock,” argues an anonymous writer in the 
H & B Bulletin, Denver, Colo., “is not only failing 
to realize a profit on that stock, but he is losing 
the interest on his investment, which, if only fig- 
‘ured at 6 per cent, would amount to $30 a year. 

“But,” he continues, “that is not the real loss. 
That $500 represents working capital that should 
be turned at least twice a year, at, let us say, 30 
per cent profit, or a total profit of $300. Beyond 
any doubt, $500 invested in a shelf loafer for a 
year results in a loss to the dealer of about $330. 
_ “Rather than suffer another such loss,” he adds, 
“it is far better to compromise on a special reduc- 
tion sale, and sell the old stock at a sacrifice. It 
is far cheaper than holding on to it for another 
year.” 

There you have the gist of the whole matter re- 
duced to the logical simplicity of arithmetic. And 
furthermore, this same writer gives a practical 
suggestion for getting rid of dead stock. 

“This can be handled,” he says, “through a spe- 
cial sale. Mark all such articles down at a figure 
low enough to insure selling, advertise the special 
sale or bargain offer, and put it in an attractive 
bargain counter. Sell your dead stock, turn it 
into cash and use the space for more profitable 
merchandise.” 

In passing these figures and this suggestion 
along, we do so with a string attached to them. 
In other words let’s play tit for tat on this propo- 
sition. If you have ever made any special effort 
to get rid of dead stock—and who hasn’t?—send 
us a letter and tell us what you did. Your experi- 
ence may help some other fellow and some other 
fellow’s ideas may help you. Let’s exchange a 
few thoughts on this subject and make business a 


little more interesting and profitable. 
oe * * 
Add to the list of stock shortages: commonsense, 


tolerance and adaptability. The best of us are 
short on these items a good deal of the time. 


* * * 


Collections 


EPORTS from different sections of the 
R country seem to indicate that the average 
retailer finds the collection of overdue ac- 
counts somewhat slow. The minute collections are 
mentioned most of us have an unconscious ten- 
dency to bristle a little. 
This is unfortunate, although probably un- 


avoidable. But we venture to say that with the 
exception of the so-called out-and-out “dead beats” 
the majority of credit customers are not only 
willing but anxious to settle debts they incurred 
in good faith. 

Quite often a customer who owes a merchant 
money, and who is unable to pay when it is due, 
because of some unexpected and, perhaps, neces- 
sary obligation of a more pressing nature, feels 
very sensitively his position, and also the attitude 
of the merchant who is trying to collect. Conse- 
quently, the customer attempts to avoid the mer- 
chant, for a time, to the disadvantage of both. 

Some retailers have found that it pays when 
handling customers of this type to let them know 
as tactfully as possible that they realize the cus- 
tomer has other obligations to meet and that in 
the interests of all concerned they would be glad 
to talk the matter over in a friendly way and ar- 
rive at a temporary adjustment. 

All customers, of course, cannot be handled in 
this way. Some are of the type that understands 
nothing but aclub. But the point we would stress 
is this: that, generally speaking, collections can- 
not be treated collectively. Every tardy customer 
is an individual case. The subject of collections 
should be more of a study in human nature than 
in bookkeeping. 


* * * 

Although there are exceptions, limitations are 
more often in a man’s own mind than in his 
business. 

* * * 


Old but Ever New 


E moderns flatter ourselves that we do 

\ \ everything better than any of our ances- 

tors. But Sam Johnson, who wrote a dic- 

tionary back in 1755, had a saying that many of 
us might be proud to have originated. 

“Courage,” he said, “is reckoned the greatest 
of all virtues, because unless a man has that vir- 
tue, he has no security for preserving any other.” 

The man with courage has luck in his favor. 
He isn’t afraid to experiment, to try the new and 
to compete with change by changing. There is 
a great deal of dead stock in these United States 
that doesn’t come under the classification of mer- 
chandise. 

When Johnson made his statement on cour- 
age he was 66 and in poor health. He died nine 
years later, and six months before his death he 
started to learn a new language. The twentieth 
century has no monopoly on courage, character or 
greatness. Indeed, these qualities are not as plen- 
tiful as we think they are. 
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rom “Pig’o “i§ack bo “Painter’s Hands 


HE operation in the prepara- 
T tion of bristle which follows 

the air and sun curing is “boil- 
ing.” The bristle is gathered up 
from the ground in its raw state 
after being in the sun and air for 
a number of days, and is boiled for 
several hours. This process is for 
the purpose of straightening the in- 
dividual bristles, which purpose the 
first boiling accomplishes to a cer- 
tain degree. 

After the boiling the bristle is 
allowed to dry. It is then brought 
to rooms similar to the one shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
This room is the sorting room of a 
bristle house in Shanghai, China. 
Here are performed two very impor- 
tant operations in preparing bristle 
for the use of the American manu- 
facturer. Like most other labor in 
China is performed, these operations 
are accomplished entirely by hand. 

First, the butt ends of the bristle 
are separated from the flag ends. 

Second, the bristles are sorted into 
bundles of the same lengths. 

From the very nature of the ma- 
terial. it is easily understood that 
these operations are accomplished 
only with considerable difficulty. 
Readers can imagine the difficulty 
of sorting and tying the material 
used in stuffing a hair mattress, and 
the bristle is in about this condition 


The Second Instalment of a 
Series of Articles on the 
Manufacture of Brushes 

By CLIFF FOSS 





when it is brought to the sorting 
room. In the United States a large 
part of this work is done by ma- 
chinery, but in China manual labor 
is cheaper than machinery. 

The butt end of a bristle is the 
end which was in the hog’s hide; 
the flag end is the end farthest away 
from the hide. Of course it is ab- 
solutely necessary that bristles be 
arranged with these two ends separ- 
ated from each other. The flag end 
of hog’s bristle is one of the features 
which gives to bristle its value as a 
medns of spreading paint. If a 
bristle is examined carefully, the 
flag end will be seen to be split and 
kave two, three or four prongs. When 
these prongs are dipped in the paint 
they naturally carry more of it than 
the single end would carry and they 
also spread the paint much better 
than a single end would spread it. 

It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, that the bristles be arranged 
with all flag ends together and with 
all butt ends together, and in order 
to be of value they must remain so 
arranged so that the painter will 


have the value of the flag ends from 
the first time he dips his brush in 
his paint bucket. Therefore, one of 
the things a successful paint brush 
manufacturer must do is to be ab- 
solutely sure that bristles remain in 
the same relative position in regard 
to ends as they are when they leave 
the sorting room. 

The other operation mentioned is 
not an easy one. Let the reader re- 
call the mass of material spread out 
on the ground to dry. Then let 
him look at the large baskets of 
raw bristle shown in this picture. 
Finally let him examine a paint 
brush or a bundle of bristle after it 
has been tied around the butt end 
with string with all bristles exactly 
the same length. He can easily un- 
derstand that a considerable amount 
of patient effort is required to bring 
about the change in the arrange- 
ment .of the individual bristles. 
After bristles of the same length are 
brought together they are tied with 
strings around the butt ends into 
bundles. These bundles are approxi- 
mately 1% in. in diameter, the weight 
of the bundle of course depending 
on the length of the bristle. 

It is interesting to note that this 
work is done entirely by hand, and 
the tediousness of the job can be 
realized by looking at the accom- 
panying illustration. 
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The Hardware Clerk Who Has Grown | 


Gray in Service and Lost Out 


A Reply to a Letter from a Veteran 
in the Ranks Who Has Played the 


Game and Who Has Yet to See 
His Name in Electric Lights 


By 


Dandy Travers 


NE winter’s day when the buzzards crooned and 
the world set blue, a young Frenchman, out of 
work and out of luck, sat on a bench in a public 

square of the City of Paris and meditatively gazed 
toward the crimsoned west as the day died out. 

It was icy cold and the swirling winds wheezed a 

wolfish whine that rattled the bones of all who then 
and ‘there were down and out and also of some others 
who were not. 
@ The Frenchman was Emile Zola, world famous nov- 
elist and humanitarian, then unknown, his name yet 
to etch in the granite of time as a graphic stylist of 
the first magnitude. 

Broke, hungry, heart-sore, and wearied of the strug- 
gle to solve the problem how to keep his head above 
the suffocating economic tides and make repair equal 
waste, Emile Zola sat wondering why some succeed 
and some do not, when a girl approached. 

“T haven’t a sou,” said the girl in a soft voice broken 
with a sob, “and I haven’t had anything to eat for 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Neither have I,” replied Zola sympathetically. “We 
are in the same boat.” 

The pale cheeks of the girl turned paler. In her 
lightless eyes the fire of despair flared. 

She turned toward the river. 

When seared and seamed souls meet and bare their 
troubles, the primal instinct of the strong to protect 
the weak effloresces. Thus proving that however we 
fare we have the divine spark and that all of us trace 
to a Celestial origin. 
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“Some find success after forty” 
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“Every hardware clerk has chances to shoot ahead” 


@ Springing to his feet, Zola removed his coat. Stand- 
ing exposed in his shirt sleeves to the withering winter 
breezes, he handed the coat to the girl. 

“Take this,” he said. “At the Mont de Piete, you 
will be able to get for it sufficient to buy you a good 
dinner. God bless you. Tomorrow I wish you better 
luck.” 


ROTESTING against the sacrifice made, the girl 

accepted the gift with tears, then hurried off to 
the pawnshop indicated and exchanged the coat for 
currency of the realm with which to satisfy the craving 
for food. 

Next day she began the fight for existence all over 

again—for such the fight is never ended until Charon 
rings the bell and Cerberus tiles us through the door 
of Avernus. 
@ What became of the girl following the incident here 
described we are not advised, and in the absence of 
any exact data on the subject matter assume she pro- 
cessed according to the standard formula; made the 
usual struggle to maintain the status quo for a few 
brief months or years and, unable to withstand the 
pressure, hitched her spinnaker to & comet and sailed 
away for realms unknown. 

With the man in the case it was different. 

Being endowed with stronger impulses, able to fight 
adversity with an iron will, Zola climbed the golden 
stairs, fighting prejudice and misfortune every rung 
of the ladder, and fixed a place for himself among the 
world’s great minds. 

Life is a gamble and the croupier who gathers in the 
largest share of the stakes is Failure. 

A relatively few win; the majority do not. Some 
desire to win and try their best; others make no effort 
and start at scratch doomed for a lifetime and a day 
to eat crow. 

All who lose are not incompetents, idiots and fools— 
luck and circumstances often combine to defeat the 
skilled and worthy as well as the unworthy. 

Many who win have less ability, less intelligence, 
less merit than those who lose, but usually this is not 
the rule. 
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@ Lack of self-confidence, 
lack of imagination, lack of 
energy, lack of push, and 
sand, coupled with failure 
to use the knowledge they 
have, holds more men in a 
rut than any other cause. 
Many have the knowledge 
essential to success but 
neglect to effectively apply 
it where it will do them the 
most good. Knowledge un- 





“Lady Catcher” Brings in Over 
$1000 a Year 


HE Cleveland-Matthews Hardware Co., Pine Bluff, 

Ark., has a household display table and counter 
they call the “Lady Catcher.” 
$1000 worth of business to the firm and it does just 
what the name implies. The little things the house- 
wife wants in ihe kitchen and around the home are 
placed on the “‘Lady Catcher” and she, he or it, does 
the rest to the tune of $1000 a year. 


OME acquire material 

success early, others 
not until after forty. Some 
on their own merits, some 
through marriage or other 
outside circumstance. Mu- 
rillo, greatest of Spanish 
painters, was not in full 
flower until after he passed 
fifty. Titian, from whom 
we get the name of the 
famous hair dye, for which 


This means over 








employed is potential power 

allowed to go to seed instead of flower. Some get 
married too soon and can never take a chance—can 
never save a dollar—never make a fight. 


IFE is a continual fight for recognition. The road 

is set with thorns, pits, quagmires, barriers, and 
discouragements every inch of the way. 
@ To win success, we must aggressively pursue it and 
when it is snatched from our grasp keep eternally 
after it, regardless of how often we are kicked down 
the stairs, shot up the street or given the asafetida 
spray. 

When we lose heart and get discouraged because the 
cards don’t set right and the world turns its back on 
us, we are licked and admit it. 

@ One of the finest pieces of poetry probably ever 
written was Edgar Allan Poe’s “Raven,” but all he got 
for it was $15 and this was largely given him in sym- 
pathy for his needs rather than in recognition of the 
merits of the poem by George B. Graham of Baltimore. 

Poe is now dead seventy-four years, yet the poem 
lives in the hearts of millions not born when it was 
written. 


"THAT is success. 

Economically, Poe was admittedly a colossal 
failure, but the work he did endures as among the 
finest in the languages of the ages and the fame of its 
author is remembered while the names of millions 
more successful materially have long since been for- 
gotten in the dissolving dust of time. 

What is success? Is it money accumulated or is it 
good repute based on distinguished service rendered? 

Most of the world today values success in terms of 
clothes, automobiles, real estate, stocks and bonds 
owned. 

Is that all that is worth achieving? All men do not 
think so. 

We see the spectacle of men with large sums of 
money giving millions away every year in the effort 
to leave behind them monuments in the form of hos- 
pitals, educational endowments, libraries and other 
things by which they may be remembered to future 
posterity as once having lived. 

@ Strange, isn’t it, this craving of men to be pleas- 
antly recalled by ages to come? 


we sell henna, painted until 
after he was ninety, and Verdi, sweetest of Italian 
operatic composers, wrote one of his greatest works 
after he was eighty. 

The statement of Elbert Hubbard playfully attrib- 

uted by him to Ralph Waldo Emerson about the world 
hewing its way to your door in the midst of a primeval 
forest if you invent a better mousetrap, build a better 
house, preach a better sermon or write a better book, 
was largely a joke intended to please the non-cogibund 
and as such it has blinded many to the truth. 
@ We must fight our way to the front—the world is 
too busy and too indifferent to notice us, unless we 
jolt it out of its lethargy and force its attention upon 
us. 

Pussy footing, lame ducking, waiting for recogni- 

tion to be jammed upon us by an eager, seeking world 
will get us little worth having. 
@ Here we have the answer why many able men do 
not get anywhere—they hesitate to assert themselves, 
trusting that the world will discover them, when the 
fact is it usually won’t take the trouble. 


ARDWARE clerks who have grown gray in the 
service need not lose heart and feel their goose 
is cooked for all time. 

Every hardware clerk has many chances to shoot 
ahead if he will keep his ear to the ground and his eye 
skinned. 

New hardware stores are opening every day and 
men are seeking experienced partners, often without 
making any money investment. 

Going into business involves certain risks and initial 
sacrifices in point of income until the business gets. 
going—the ambitious clerk must be ready to make 
these or he can never get ahead. Succeeding is cease- 
less digging—a lot won’t dig. 

@ In these sacrifices, friend wife must be willing to 
co-operate or daddy can never climb out of the rut and 
buy her the limousine on which her heart is set. A 
good man who watches his openings will find his way 
out of the swamp. But he must keep going. 

@ Luck may be against him until the silver creeps into 
his hair and the blood grows cold, but if he hasn’t loco 
of the bean and lime in the bones, he is never down 
and out—in the saltness of time if he keeps his cour- 
age, he’ll get his’n—if he fights for it. 





Turning a $5000 Stock of China and Glass Four Times a Year 


P4rron & NORTON of Hot Springs, Ark., carries a $5,000 stock of china and glass ware. 
Twenty years ago when Mr. Norton came to work for Mr. Patton he induced him to put in some 
china and glass ware. The first stock was around $150. Now it runs around $5,000 and turns three 


or four times a year. 


Hot Springs is a popular health resort with all classes of people, consequently there are board- 
ing houses in large number small hotels and some very large ones. Mr. Norton saw the opportun- 
ity of supplying this trade and he went after it with decidedly gratifying results. 
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is a timely 
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house & Wells 
Ce., Decatur, 
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ELOW is 
shown the 
way in which 
the Lilly Hard- 
ware Co., Indi- 


anapolis, Ind., 


features rope. 


Pull in Summer Profits with Rope 





PRING got a late start this year and departed 
S in a hurry, and it is just about time to cut the 

hay. Farmers are now thinking about hay 
forks, track, pulleys and rope. Many of them are 
short of help and behind with the quickly ad- 
vancing season, so there may be a little hesitancy 
about buying new equipment and a feeling that 
“it will last this season.” 

Such conditions make it all the more necessary 
for intensive selling campaigns. Rope, pitch- 
forks, pulleys and hay carriers will make fully as 
attractive a window as silverware. That is a 
big statement and possibly it should be qualified 
to the extent that such a window will bring in as 
many sales as a window full of silver. However, 
it attracts as much trade, and that is what the 
hardware merchant looks for—windows that at- 
tract business. 


Rope is particularly adaptable to display pur- 
poses. Notice the window from the Lilly Hard- 
ware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. This firm displays 
everything in the cordage line from fine twine up 
to the largest sizes of rope. Some of the fiber 
unravelled out of a length makes a big sales ar- 
gument. Farmers know a good deal more about 
rope than they are given credit for; they use a 
lot of it and will appreciate the sales talk about 
long fiber and pulling strength. 

The small window from Morehouse & Wells 
Co., Decatur, Ill., may also furnish some ideas. 
Attractive signs in both these windows make the 
displays function more efficiently. How about 
asking your farmer customers by letter, personal 
solicitation and through your local papers if they 
are prepared for the haying season? You are 
and you have the right prices. 
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This pyramid doesn’t take up much 
merchandise to decided advantage. 


Three of Hamp Williams’ 
Trade Getters 


HREE things on the front of 
-L Hamp Williams’ store at Hot 
Springs, Ark., are believed to create 
considerable good-will as well as ac- 
tual profits for the concern. The il- 
lustration shows the drinking foun- 
tain in the center, the blackboard on 
the left and the looking-glass on the 
right. 

Mr. Williams uses the blackboard 
for his own announcements and for 
those of his customers, in fact, it is 
sort of a public bulletin board. The 
day the picture was taken, some in- 
formation was shown on the board 
with reference to the peach crop and 
the number of bushels produced. It 
helped give farmers and growers a 
better idea of the production as a 
whole. The Williams’ store does a 
lot of good in this way. Farmers or 
town people who have things for sale 
list them here, and, of course, that 
means a return of the favor when 
they need hardware. 

The drinking fountain is conveni- 
ent, and the sun’s hot rays are di- 
verted by an awning. 

The ladies, especially those who 
come in from the country, are mak- 


space, but it certainly does display 
One look is enough to convince 


ing good use of the mirror. A lot of 
them stop at Hamp Williams’ before 
starting their shopping, just to see 
“if they look all right.” Many of 
them start their shopping right in 
the Hamp Williams’ store as a re- 
sult. 
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Pyramids Make Money for 
Memphis Concern 


HE DeSoto Hardware Co., Mem- 

phis, Tenn., has a unique way of 
utilizing the center columns of its 
store. Steps in pyramid fashion 
have been built around them. These 
give three display levels around each 
post or column. 

The illustration shows the sim- 
plicity of the arrangement. The De- 
Soto Hardware Co. uses these pyra- 
mids entirely for seasonable mer- 
chandise. In this instance ice cream 
freezers, water coolers, oil cans, wa- 
ter buckets and garbage cans were 
displayed. 

The shelving brackets attached to 
the posts for the display of clamps 
is not a bad idea, either. 

It’s really remarkable how many 
items can be displayed to advan- 
tage on a fixture of this kind. The 
space used is comparatively small, 
but the benefits to be derived are 
decidedly worth while. 

You remember Billy Sunday’s fa- 
mous song, “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are.” Many hardware 
dealers have brightened up their 
corners and utilized the posts or ceil- 
ing supports to increase sales and 
profits. 





It’s an easy matter to install 
something along the lines of the 
trade getters Hamp Williams uses. 
And they are trade getters in the 
best sense for they bring people to 
your store and build up good-will for 
your firm. 
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Hamp Williams is a successful hardware merchant, because he attempts—and 


accomplishes—the unusual. Above we 


see three of his out of the ordinary good 


will producers 
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When a sprayer, reaper, mower or anything else breaks down near Poughkeepsie. the owner’s first stop is at the DuBois 
He knows he can find it there 


Supply Co. 
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DuBois Supply Co. Hangs Up Record of 
$12,000 a Year in Replacement Parts 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Firm Supplies Replacement Parts 
for Farm Machinery and Has Built Up an 


HEN farm machinery breaks 
\ down it is generally a serious 
matter, for it means that it 
must stand idle while the part needed 
to repair it is brought from some 
more or less distant point. The 
farmers about Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
however, do not view the possibility 
of a breakdown with the same ap- 
prehension as do farmers in many 
other sections of the country, for the 
very good reason that they know 
they can always get whatever is 
needed by merely cranking up the 
Ford and driving around to 391 Main 
Street after it. This is the address 
of the DuBois Supply Co., Inc., which 
does a business of $12,000 a year in 
spare parts. 


Saves Farmers Money 


This department renders an in- 
valuable service to the farmers of 
Poughkeepsie—it saves them money 
and with the farmer, time is money. 
Farm machinery, in common with 
machinery of all kinds, generally 
breaks down at a time when it is 


Excellent Business in This Line 


needed most and consequently it is 
a matter of the greatest importance 
to the farmer that it remain idle for 
the least possible time. When the 
Poughkeepsie farmer needs a new 
part he immediately thinks of Du- 
Bois. The name DuBois represents 
a saving in time and money to him, 
and when you are in a position to 
save a man time and money he is not 
apt to forget this fact. This is one 
of the reasons why DuBois does an 
unusually large business, not only in 
spare parts, but in general hardware, 
building supplies, agricultural im- 
plements and machinery and farm 
and household goods. 

This department is so complete 
that it has become something of an 
institution throughout the territory 
surrounding Poughkeepsie, and 
brings customers to the store from 
comparatively remote points. Some 
of these customers confine their pur- 
chasing to the much needed spare 
parts, but others, who buy liberally 
of the regular lines, have been con- 
verted into steady customers. They 


do not come with the frequency of 
the Poughkeepsie trade, of course, 
but when they do come their pur- 
chases generally attain very satisfy- 
ing proportions. 


Standard Parts Carried 


This department, which includes 
standard parts for all kinds of farm 
machinery and tractors, is not only 
highly profitable in itself but is a 
direct builder of good will. The Du- 
Bois Company has prospered because 
in all its dealirgs it has striven to 
gain and hold the good will of cus- 
tomers. The company has grown tre- 
mendously within recent years, so 
much so, indeed, that it has recently 
opened branch establishments at 
Highland, N. Y., Wassaic, N. Y., and 
at Pine Bush, N. Y. All the mer- 
chandise used in these branch stores 
is obtained from the Poughkeepsie 
establishment, which as the head- 
quarters makes all purchases and 
carries a sufficient volume of stock 
to supply at short notice all the re- 
quirements of its branch units. 
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Make Your Show-Cards Unusual and They'll 


Bring in the Business 


The Use of Old English Letters Will Help Make 
Your Work Distinctive and Out of the 
Ordinary—-How They Are Made 


N learning to write show-cards 
the eye and hand must be thor- 
oughly trained to the work. As 

there is really no definite rule for the 
spacing of letters the entire thing 
is governed by approximates. This 
is where the eye training comes 
in, for by means of practice the 
show-card writer unconsciously al- 
lows a certain amount of space be- 
tween certain letters. 

All square letters whose basic 
parts are composed of straight up- 
right strokes should be spaced fur- 
ther apart than all round letters. 
When the letters H and E come to- 
gether they should be spaced further 
apart than an O andaC. The square 
letters are E, F, H, I, L, M, N, and 
T, the round letters are B, C, D, G, 
J, O, P, Q, R, S, U, while the angle 
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By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


letters are A, K, V, W, X, Y and Z. 
All angle letters should be spaced 
quite close together because of the 
oblique strokes used in their forma- 
tion. 
The Lower Case Letters 

The lower case Old English alpha- 
bet shown herewith gives a show- 
card a very artistic appearance and 
is quite easy to learn. On the 
bottom of the accompanying plate 
are shown the basic strokes used in 
making the entire alphabet. The be- 
ginner should practise on _ these 
strokes until he is familiar with each 
one before attempting to form or 
copy any of the letters. One impor- 
tant thing to bear in mind is that 
these single stroke letters can only 
be made with a brush which has been 
trained to work flat. Any brush 


Lower Case 


LuV ip 


PRACTICE STROKES 
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Hess 


mes 6 


can be trained to keep a chisel edge 
if it is worked backward and forward 
on a smooth piece of paper or glass 
after it has been dipped in the ink. 

In making the curved or sweep 
strokes of letters 3 in. high or less 
do not twist the arm or wrist into 
awkward positions, but simply twirl 
or turn the brush handle between 
the thumb and first finger until the 
flat point of the brush is in the right 
position to make the desired stroke. 
The hairs of the red sable brush are 
very resilient and the beginner 
should therefore practise circular 
strokes until he has learned just how 
much: pressure is necessary to apply 
to make the narrowest and widest 
part of each stroke. 

In learning show-card writing the 
beginner should strive more for 


bedelghijkImn 


a So 
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Chart showing the method used in making the lower case Old English letters 
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Example of shaded Old English 
lettering 


effect than for detail. Hand letter- 
ing is not and should not be in the 
same class as press printed or litho- 
graphed show-cards. It required but 
fifteen minutes to letter the show- 
cards shown in this article, and while 
‘tthe letters are not perfect in detail 
the cards are decidedly effective. In 
shading letters use a very faint gray 
or blue color; the width of shade 
‘should be about the same thickness 
as bars of the letter. Be careful to 
keep away at least 1/16 in. from the 
edge of each letter when doing this. 
Shading is generally done at the left 
of each stroke and looks at its best 
there. There is nothing that will 
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of the various letters on that card. 

The card featuring “Camping Out- 
fits” illustrates another idea in dec- 
oration. This style is known as 
spatter work and is done by first 
placing a cut-out pattern on a blank 
card and working the spatter around 
the edge of pattern. The spatter is 
done with a tooth brush and a piece 
of screen wire cloth. Dip the tooth 
brush in ink which has been diluted 
with water and rub briskly over the 
screen wire cloth. The further the 
screen is held from pattern the finer 
will be the spray. 

In copying this alphabet the reader 
will note that many of the letters 
are of a very decidedly similar 
nature. The letter b is just the re- 
verse of the letter d. One thin stroke 
changes the letter c into an e. The 
letter n is just one half of the letter 
m. The letter q is the letter p re- 
versed. The letters ¢t and l are made 
exactly alike, a short horizontal 
stroke at the top changes the / intw 
a t, and so on. 





Camping 2 
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ers 


An example of “spatter” work 
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The beginner should never attempt 
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Carpenters 
Chisels 





Shading makes these letters 
stand out 


and bottom guide lines the height of 
the letters. A good way to practise 
layout and spacing is to cut sheets 
of wrapping paper about the size of 
a quarter sheet 11 by 14 in. of paper. 
Draw the guide lines and mark out 
the lettering in charcoal. The char- 
coal may be easily rubbed off with a 
soft piece of chamois without leaving 
any marks or lines. 

The artist should always remember 
that no matter how hard he strives 
to copy this alphabet his own indi- 
viduality of stroke will always be 
present for no two show-card writers 
make their letters exactly alike. But 
as long as his letters are plumb up- 


enhance the value or appearance of a_ to copy an alphabet or write a show- right and the corresponding strokes 
show-card as much as the shading card without first drawing the top are uniform he is on the right track. 





Signposts to Success :— Vision 





XTREMELY practical people are inclined to scoff 

at and scorn the ones they describe as “Vision- 

aries,” but the visionary, the individual with imagina- 

tion is the one after all who does the big things in life, 

provided he has a sufficiently well developed, practical 

side to his nature to enable him to turn his visions 
into realities. 

Taken by and large there is far less hope for the 
wholly practical person than there is for the visionary, 
the one with imagination, because the one who is too 
practical is likely to stay in a rut all his life, unable 
to see, literally, very far beyond his own nose. Have 
imagination by all means, cultivate the habit of seeing 
things not merely as they are but as they may be; 
but do not be merely a dreamer. Have the vision, and 
cultivate the practical side that will help you pin down 


your dreams, turn the business that you are able to 
visualize into a reality, and you will have the big suc- 
cess, and better still, gain happiness while attaining 
the success. 

The most ordinary little cross roads store may take 
on distinction, may become known far and wide pro- 
vided its owner has sufficient imagination to enable 
him to make this store more than just a little cross 
roads store. 

Look ahead and dream, and then pull yourself back 
to earth and make your dreams come true. There is 
not much fun in just jogging through life in paths 
laid out by other people. You must have the imagi- 
nation and vision to find new directions, to lay out 
new paths, blaze new trails for yourself, plus, of 
course, sufficient practical common sense to do the 
work once you have seen the way. 
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Are There Too Many Retailers for Good Business? 


Vote Taken on Decimal System Shows 
Majority Favor Its General Adoption 


Press 


—Trade 


Also Discussed 


|B yatta on whether or not there are too many retailers and on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the decimal system, together with an address 
by Roy F. Soule, featured the meeting of the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, June 14, at the Johnston Building, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Answers to the question, “Are there too many retailers for good business con- 
ditions ?” showed that the majority of the association members were of the opinion 


that there are. 


H. A. Cornell, chairman of the ques- 
tion box committee, expressed the gen- 
eral sentiment of the members when he 
said that although it would be extremely 
dangerous and impracticable for any 
man or any group to advocate placing 
limitations on men going into business 
for themselves, he added that he felt 
that there are today too many retailers 
in every line of business. 

“In the clothing and men’s furnish- 
ings line particularly” he said, “there 
are too many retailers, and the same is 
probably true, though perhaps not to 
such a large extent, in the hardware 
trade. 

“There are too many men unfitted by 
temperament and training to run a 
business profitably. Too many want to 
be the boss and to take life easy. 

“T believe that is one of the answers 
to the statement that is often made that 
most of the hardware stores in New 
York City only do a bread and butter 
business. Too many small stores sap 
the prosperity of business. 

“This is of course a big question and 
there are probably more than two sides 
- to it, but I think you will agree with me 
that there seems to be today too many 
storekeepers and too few workmen.” 

In a vote on the decimal system of 
packing and pricing, seventeen favored 
it and five opposed it. Those in favor 
advanced the arguments that it is more 
simple, more sensible, less confusing 
and more economical than the dozen 
and gross system. 

In opposition it was said that the 
average customer asks for screws and 
numerous other hardware articles by 
the dozen or half dozen, and when a 
dealer talks about ten it is confusing to 
the customer and arouses his suspicions. 
School children, it was said, are taught 
to figure according to the dozen and 
gross system, and the biggest asset of 
the merchant today is to give people 
what they want. Since they want 
things by the dozen, to change to the 
decimal system only causes unnecessary 
confusion, it was said, because it is not 
even general in the hardware trade. 
The vote brought the discussion of the 
subject to a close. 

Another question asked was whether 
or not the unions were boycotting Stan- 





ley tools. Some dealers said they had 
learned from some of their customers 
that the union has ordered a boycott on 
Stanley tools because of the erection of 
a building by the Stanley Works on 
which it was alleged, non-union labor 
was employed. Others said they had 
been told that the matter had been 
settled and that the unions had with- 
drawn their boycott orders. 

Secretary Robert Pearsall announced 
that Patrolman Edward May, who was 
placed on trial for neglect of duty, on 
complaint of the Brooklyn association, 
in eonnection with the death of Henry 
Luhrs, a hardware salesman, had been 
discharged from the police force on con- 
viction of having entered the late 
Henry Luhrs as John Doe in the hos- 
pital when he had papers of identifica- 
tion on his person. A full report of the 
case appeared in the May 17 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. 

In his address, Roy F. Soule, one- 
time editor of HARDWARE AGE, and now 
editor of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, a monthly publication, said that 
the average man sticks too close to his 
own business and doesn’t go outside for 
ideas. When a man depends on himself 
alone for ideas, Mr. Soule said, it is an 
indication that his ideals have fallen. 
He said that there is something new in 
hardware every day, and that the hard- 
ware merchant of today, in order to 
keep acquainted with new ideas, new 
methods, new goods and new inventions, 
must read his trade press more conscien- 
tiously. No man should limit himself 
to one paper only, he said, because all 
are different and present a diversity of 
ideas and opinions that are of practical 
value and assistance to the merchant 
and the clerk. Frederick Horn, presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
meeting. am 





Automatic Angle Trap Co. 
Organizing 
James MeVickar of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
is organizing a company to engage in 
the manufacture of clay target traps. 
The new concern will operate under the 
name of the Automatic Angle Trap Co. 


Brooklyn Dealers Ask at Open Meeting 








New York City Gets 
State Convention 


Final arrangements have been made 
for holding the 1924 convention and 
exhibition of the New York State Retaii 
Hardware Dealers’ Association in New 
York City, according to R. J. Atkinson, 
president of the State association. 

The headquarters for the convention, 
which will be held Feb. 18-22, 1924, will 
be at the Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and Thirty-fourth Street, and the 
exhibition will be held at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory, Park Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street. 

The New York and Pennsylvania 
State associations held a joint conven- 
tion and exhibition at Madison Square 
Garden in 1919, but the convention next 
year will be the first time that the New 
York State association individually has 
ever held a convention in southern New 
York. Mr. Atkinson, a _ Brooklyn 
dealer, is credited with having made it 
possible for the convention to be held 
in New York City, and he is also cred- 
ited with having closed all the nego- 
tiations and contracts. Special efforts 
will be made, he says, to make the ex- 
hibit one of the most notable in the 
country. 





Nilco Lamp Buys White-Lite 


The Nilco Lamp Works, Inc., of Em- 
porium, Pa., has purchased the equip- 
ment, raw material and finished lamps 
of the White-Lite Electric Co., of New 
York City. The purchase also included 
the transfer of the General Electric Co., 
licenses of the White-Lite Electric Co. 
and the New Jersey Tungsten Lamp 
Co. to the Nileo Lamp Works and they 
will be applied to increase the licensed 
quota of Nilco Lamps. 

The Nilco Company is moving its 
Type C works from Emporium and 
combining it with Type B works at St. 
Marys, Pa., where the general offices 
and warehouse will also be located 
eventually. This concentration of the 
company’s operations will simplify pro- 
duction and facilitate shipments. 





G. E. Sternbergh Becomes 
Manufacturers’ Agent 


George E. Sternbergh, for many 
years with Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
and for the past seven years export 
manager for the A. Z. Boyd Co., Inc., 
has recently established himself as a 
manufacturers’ representative at 75 
Murray Street, New York City. Mr. 
Sternbergh will also handle for export 
the lines represented by D. W. Gray Co., 
Inc., of the same address. 
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Republic Rubber Co. Sold 


At Youngstown, Ohio, last week, A. 

A. Garthwaite, vice-president of the 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, bought 
the Republic Rubber Corporation at 
public auction. The nominal purchase 
price was $5,523,410.45, this amount 
representing the claims of creditors, 
plus $11,000 cash and assumption of 
$2,000,000 in receiver’s obligations. 
_ Mr. Garthwaite. stated that he was 
buying a new company, the Republic 
Rubber Company of Ohio, now in 
process of incorporation with 50,000 
shares on non-par common stock, all to 
be held by the Lee interest. 





J . W. Gill Starts New Firm 


The Gill-Graham Hardware Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., has been purchased by 
the former president of this concern, 
James W. Gill. Mr. Gill and his asso- 
ciates have incorporated a new con- 
cern to be known as the James W. Gill 
Hardware Co. to do a genera] retail and 
wholesale hardware business in Hunts- 
ville. The new concern is said to be 
capitalized at $5,000, fully paid in. 

Mr. Gill is the president, general 
manager and treasurer of the new 
organization and J. A. Watkins is 
secretary. They plan immediately to 
increase the stock of goods purchased 
from the former Gill-Graham Co. and 
Mr. Gill states they will be open for 
business within a few davs. . 





Niven Sales Agent for American 


Steel & Wire 


Edward A. Niven, formerly manager 
of the merchant sales department of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., New York 
City, has been appointed sales agent in 
charge of the Pittsburgh sales office of 
the company in the Frick Building, and 
has taken charge of his new duties. 
Mr. Niven has been connected with the 
American Steel & Wire Co., in various 
capacities for over thirty years, and be- 
fore entering the sales department, had 
practical manufacturing experience. He 
is a native of Pittsburgh. 





Brooklyn Outing July 18 


The annual outing of the Brooklyn 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will _ 
held July 18 at Hall’s, Centerport, Long 
Island, where a shore dinner will be 
served. The trip from Brooklyn to 
Centerport will be made in automobiles, 
as on previous years, although a new 
route will be taken. H. A. Cornell, 121 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman 
of the entertainment ‘committee, is in 
charge of arrangements and tickets. 





Automatic Incubator Co. Moves 
to New Plant 
The Automatic Incubator Co., Dela- 


ware, Ohio, is now moving into a new 
plant, which will afford three times its 


Tire War Seen i in 1 Ten F Per Cent Price Cut 
and Mfers. Quitting of Rubber Ass’n. 


For the purpose of organizing a new 
rubber association, Harvey A. Fire- 
stone, head of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and other prominent tire 
manufacturers who recently resigned 
from the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, are now holding a series of confer- 
ences in New York City. 

Mr. Firestone and his associates, it 
is said, resigned from the Rubber As- 
sociation on the ground that it favored 
the Stevenson Plan, which would give 
British interests control of the world’s 
crude rubber supply. 

Those who opposed Firestone did so 
on the ground that his opposition to 
British control of the industry accom- 
panied a plan which favored the grow- 
ing of rubber in the various possessions 
of the United States where climatic 
conditions were favorable. This, the 
opposition believed, would eventually 
lead to a shortage of rubber products, 
and consequently force prices above any 
level which might prevail under the 
Stevenson plan. 

As a result of these differences a 


merry price war has developed in the 
industry, according to the opinion of 
some observers. The Firestone Com- 
pany has announced a reduction of 
10 per cent in the price of all tires. 
This action is expected to be followed 
by similar reductions by other leading 
manufacturers. The reduction came as 
a surprise to the financial district, for, 
while it was known that production 
was slowing down because of seasonal 
conditions, the major companies are 
still stocked with tires which have been 
produced in anticipation of the summer 
demands. 

It was pointed out that during the 
earlier months of the year virtually all 
of the larger companies increased their 
tire prices to the public. That the trade 
was taken by surprise by the action of 
the Firestone Company is evidenced by 
the fact that most companies expected 
an increase rather than a reduction. 
The major companies are now without 
any plans for the future, but that the 
cuts will have to be met to some extent, 
regardless of costs, is accepted as a 
foregone conclusion. 





present manufacturing facilities. The 
move has been necessitated by the com- 
pany’s rapid growth in business. 








Wisconsin Group Meetings 


The following group meetings 
of the Wisconsin Retail Hard- 
ware Association have been sched- 
uled for the near future: 





CRI 6 one ei eeces June 26 
West Bend.......... June 28 
Members in the vicinity are 


urged to attend. 











States Will Teach Paint 
Economy to Farmers 


For the purpose of bringing the 
money saving advantages, increased 
healthfulness, psychological aspects 
and greater production that come with 
properly painted property to the atten- 
tion of householders, four demonstra- 
tions are to be held next fall under the 
auspices of local Departments of Agri- 
culture, the directors of farm engineer- 
ing, county agents and home demon- 
stration agents of State colleges. The 
county-wide demonstrations are to be 
held in Falls County, Tex., Sept. 3-14; 
Choctaw County, Miss., Sept. 17-28; 
Turner County, Ga., Oct. 1-12, and 
Mecklenberg County, N. C., Oct. 22- 
Nov. 3. It is expected that county 
officials, county boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, municipal govern- | 
ments, newspapers, bankers and church | 
organizations will actively participate 
in the campaign. 
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Damage Reports Exaggerated, 
Says Hot Springs Paper 


Reports regarding the extent of the 
property loss occasioned by the recent 
flood at Hot Springs, Ark., are alleged 
to have been seriously exaggerated. 
One observer, Walter M. Ebel, writing 
in “Oil and Mineral News”, recently 
made the following statement regard- 
ing conditions in Hot Springs: 

“Just because a cloud burst and 
sent forth a raging torrent of water 
down Central avenue, Hot Springs 
National Park, don’t get the idea that 
most famous of all American Springs 
is down and out. 

“There is no reason to imagine 
because the asphalt of the city’s main 
thoroughfare was torn up in places 
that Hot Springs National Park is in 
a deplorable state. 

“Business men were forced to lay in 
a new stock of goods in many estab- 
lishments, while others had to replace 
their former fronts damaged by water. 
Those things have already been done. 
Today their stores are more attractive 
than ever. 

“We state the foregoing because we 
hurried to Hot Springs National Park 
on the first train we could get. We 
had witnessed water there before. We 
could not believe the resort had been 
‘stricken’ as first reports indicated— 
and it wasn’t. When a town is iso- 
lated, all communications cut off, 
rumors fly thick and fast. Hot Springs 
National Park was the victim of not 
alone the elements but also of rumors. 
Its plight was imaginated by others 
many miles away. Some adverse ad- 


| vertising resulted. Many visitors made 


matters worse in that respect in mes- 
to relatives and friends.” 
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Ross H. Wilson with American 
Cutlery Co. 

The American Cutlery Manufactur- 
ing Co., 764 Mather Street, Chicago, ex- 
tensive manufacturer of cutlery and 
allied lines has recently secured the 
services of Ross H. Wilson as sales 


manager. Mr. Wilson was formerly 
connected with the Columbia Phono- 
graph Co. 


C. G. Hussey & Co. Making En- 
largements 


C. G. Hussey & Co., operating the 
Pittsburgh Brass & Copper Rolling 
Mills in that city, are making some ad- 
ditions to their plant that when com- 
pleted will considerably increase their 
capacity in the manufacture of fin- 
ished copper products. Some old build- 
ings have been torn down, some of 
which were in service for more than 
seventy years, and on the site of these 
a new concrete building, 70 x. 220 ft. in 
size and three stories in height, is being 
erected. The company will also make 
other additions and improvements to 
its works, the intention being to prac- 
tically rebuild the entire plant. 





J. M. Morris Heads Pittsburgh 
Traffic Club 
J. M. Morris, traffic manager of the 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected president of the Traffic Club of 
that city. 
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Micrometers Lead Field 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
maker of precision tools and hack saws, 
recently announced the winners of 
“How Starrett Tools Have Helped Me 
Most in My Work.” 

Letters of an unusual degree of 
merit were received from all parts of 
the country, it is said, and the list of 
contestants included machinists, auto 
mechanics, repair men, carpenters, 
masons, draughtsmen, engineers, mill- 
wrights and even a few farmers and 
blacksmiths. 

Micrometers led the field as the tool 
which the contestants found most use- 
ful, with combination squares and sets, 
and the universal dial test indicator 
running second, third and fourth. 

Toolmakers and machinists won a 
majority of the prizes, carrying off 377 
of the total 474 which were awarded. 
Thirty-nine auto mechanics and repair 
men and thirty-five carpenters were 
also included among the winners. Mi- 
crometers were the favorite tools of 
the motor service men, while the com- 
bination square was almost universally 
chosen as the most useful tool by the 
carpenters. 

The four main prizes were won by the 
following: 

Robert N. Walters, 824 Grand Ave- 
nue, Racine, Wis.; Harry Gibler, De 
Beque, Colo.; Leon H. Rice, 58 Riley 
Avenue, Manchester, N. H.; William S. 
Clark, 430 North Lawler Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Glass Firm Issues Lighting 
Publication to Trade 


The Holophane Glass Co., Inc., 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
issued a new publication entitled “Holo- 
phane Datalog—Commercial Edition.” 
This is a 38-page, 7%4-in. x 10%-in. 
illustrated booklet. The first 15 pages 
are devoted to illuminating engineering 
data and includes utilization coefficients 
for all types of Holophane luminaries 
and feflectors worked out for various 
size rooms with various wall and ceil- 
ing reflection factors. 

The remainder of the booklet is de- 
voted to description and data on the 
Holophane luminaries and _ reflectors 
such as are used for window lighting, 
school lighting, office lighting, factory 
lighting, yard lighting and _ reflectors 
for special uses. Typical photometric 
distribution curves are shown for each 
reflector type and it is believed that 
this booklet should be of value to the 
electrical trade in general, and_ to 
others interested in scientific illumina- 
tion data. 





Dalton to Manage Boston Branch 
of Link Belt Co. 


The Link Belt Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed L. M. Dalton manager of its 
branch house at Boston to succeed E. J. 
Burnell, who has resigned to enter busi- 
ness for himself. 


George Finally Gets Wise to Himself 
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Tariff Commission to Hold Public Hearings 
on Rate Complaints 


Paint Brush and Wall Pocket Duties to Be Argued July 
17 and 24—Great Interest in Linseed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1923. 

F any one has thought that, because 
President Harding declared that 
the Tariff Commission should 

throw no monkey wrenches into the 
commercial machinery of the country 
now engaged in grinding out a high 
grade of prosperity, the flexible provi- 
sions of the tariff law would speedily 
become a. dead letter, he is entitled to 
another thought. Not only is the Com- 
mission functioning vigorously at the 
old stand but during the coming month 
the business men of the country will 
be treated to a tariff novelty calculated 
to make them sit up and take notice. 

For the first time in the history of 

these United States a body other than 
an agency of the Federal Congress will 
hold a public hearing at which will be 
discussed the desirability of raising or 
lowering certain rates of duty pre- 
scribed by the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff act. Upon the conclusions 
reached at this hearing will depend a 
recommendation to President Harding 
as to whether the rates referred to 
should be raised or lowered. Should 
it be determined that no change is ad- 
visable no recommendation will be for- 
warded to the White House. 


First Public Hearings 


The first public proceeding under 
the so-called flexible provision of the 
tariff act will take place on July 17 
when a hearing will be held by the 
Tariff Commission for the considera- 
tion of an application for a change in 
the rates of duty on paint brushes. On 
July 24 a second hearing will be held 
upon an application for a change in the 
rates on wall pockets. 

Although the Commission has re- 
ceived upwards of 100 complaints from 
various interests seeking reductions or 
increases in the schedules of the new 
tariff law no other investigations have 
proceeded far enough to justify the 
Commission in holding hearings. It is 
probable, however, that in the near 
future announcements will be made of 
other hearings as detailed inquiries 
have been ordered in nearly a score 
of complaints heretofore filed. 

The flexible provisions of the new 
tariff law specify that an announce- 
ment of a public hearing on any rate 
application must be made at least 


Association Decision 


By W. L. Crounse 


thirty days in advance of the time fixed 
for oral argument. It is the purpose 
of the Commission, however, to dispose 
of the pending cases as rapidly as pos- 
sible and it is assumed, therefore, that 
each will be set for a hearing as soon 
as the Commission has completed the 
necessary preliminary investigation. 


Will Establish Precedents 


While the two cases to be heard in 
July relate to comparatively un- 
important items the procedure is being 
followed with interest in every line of 
industry as precedents will be estab- 
lished that will govern all cases that 
may be brought hereafter. In both of 
the pending cases the Commission’s in- 
vestigations into the production costs 
and other factors bearing on the rate 
applications have been completed 
abroad and in this country. The Com- 
mission’s findings after the oral argu- 
ments will supply the basis for recom- 
mendations to the President who is au- 
thorized by law either to raise or lower 
the rates within a range of 50 per cent. 

Realizing that importers and manu- 
facturers in all lines have awaited with 
interest, not to say anxiety, the reopen- 
ing of the tariff controversies which 
preceded the enactment of the Fordney- 
McCumber law, there has been a dis- 
position among some Commission mem- 
bers to await completion of production 
cost studies of some commodities of 
more importance to general business 
before beginning hearings on such re- 
latively insignificant items as paint 
brushes and wall pockets. The majority 
of the members of the Commission, 
however, have felt that the proper 
method to pursue was to go ahead with 
the rate applications in the order in 
which the investigations are completed, 
relying upon the good sense of the 
public not to imbibe the impression 
that the Commission is seeking to “— 
highly controversial questions. 


Interest in Metal Schedule 


There can be no doubt that the 
duties of the iron and steel and wool 
and woolen schedules will absorb con- 
siderable time and there is very gen- 
eral curiosity as to the scope of these 
particular investigations. The com- 
plaint under which the iron and steel 
schedule will be taken up relates to the 


duty on pig iron, but President Hard- 
ing and the majority of the Commis- 
sion have agreed that whenever an in- 
vestigation is undertaken into the 
propriety of existing rates on a com- 
modity which may become the raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of more ad- 
vanced products the Commission must 
consider the effect of any changes it 
may recommend and therefore must go 
into the field of compensatory adjust- 
ments on resultant products. 

If this rule is to be carried to its 
logical conclusion it is evident that the 
authority of the Commission will per- 
mit it to go to almost any lengths 
in suggesting compensatory adjust- 
ments of rates throughout the entire 
metal schedule—assuming, of course, 
that it is desired to recommend the 
modification of the pig iron rate. 

I am not much given to playing 
“hunches”; nevertheless, I have a deep- 
seated conviction that the Commission 
will not recommend the modification of 
the pig iron rate. This rate was very 
carefully considered by both houses and 
the Commission is likely to pause before 
tinkering with a basic duty the modifi- 
cation of which might dislocate the 
entire structure of one of the most com- 
plicated schedules of the tariff law. 


Details of Linseed Association Decision 


Few decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court handed down in recent 
years have attracted more attention 
than that delivered on the 4th instant 
holding the activities of the Linseed Oil 
Association to be contrary to the Sher- 
man Act. In some quarters this de- 
cision has been regarded as a very 
severe blow to the cooperative work of 
trade associations. 

I think the pessimistic view enter- 
tained by many business men as to the 
effect of this decision on the activities 
of national associations is based upon 
a superficial understanding of the 
Supreme Court’s opinion due to the 
fact that the abstracts printed in the 
daily press have been so fragmentary 
as to be decidedly misleading. 

The text of the court’s opinion, which 
is now available, indicates that the 
adverse decision was based upon the 
evidence as to two important features 





(Continued on page 86) 
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Kkasier Market Expected, Jobbers 
Say, During Balance of Year 


general undertone in wholesale centers emphasizes the growing belief among jobbers and 


see sales have materially increased; prices are becoming more stabilized, and the 


retailers that an easier and more consistent market may be expected during the balance 


of the year. 


Price changes during the week were small in number, and more or less localized. Jobbers 
believe that a gradually receding price movement may be expected after July. 


Shortages continue to be reported in certain seasonable lines, such as lawn mowers, 
poultry netting, and screen wire; and among staples, saws, screws and nails are said to be hard 


to get in large quantities. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


IRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio, 
reduced prices on tires 10 per cent. 


Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y., is reported to have 
reduced prices 21% per cent on copper tea kettles, wash 


boiters, ete. 


C. J. Hussey & Co., operating Pittsburgh Brass & 
Copper Rolling Mills, is reported to have reduced 
prices on some copper products. 


Some makers of tin plate are reported to have ad- 


vanced prices $5 per ton. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MONG the price changes made 

effective in the leading jobbing 
centers during the past week were the 
following: 


NEW YORK.—No important price 
changes were announced by local job- 


bers during the past week. Slight : 


alterations in house prices by some 
firms were made effective, but these 
were not general market changes. 
Pick-up business is active, and warmer 
weather has increased the volume of 
retail sales. 


CHICAGO.—Linseed oil declined 6c. 
per gal.; turpentine declined 2c. per 
gal.; denatured alcohol advanced 2c. 
per gal. and shellac was reduced 15c. 
per gal. Price shading is reported to 
be increasing in the steel trade. Excep- 
tionally large sales are reported 
throughout the Chicago territory. 


BOSTON.—A slight advance in Dietz 
lantern globes and a 10 per cent ad- 
vance in some Sargent building hard- 
ware items and 10 per cent advance on 
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Fewer Changes 


_ REPORTS from manufacturing 
: and jobbing centers during 
: the past week tend to strengthen 
the opinion of many dealers that 
prices stabilization is under way in 











the hardware business. Price 
changes reported to this office dur- 
ing the week are the smallest in 
number for some time. 
Week Advances Reductions = 
Ending Reported Reported 
June 16 8 5 
June 9 14 3 
June 2 20 5 
May 26 15 8 
May 19 20 (é 
May 12 51 2 
May 5 31 7 

steel wool constitute the only price 


changes worthy of mention in this mar- 

ket during the past week. . 
PITTSBURGH.—Steel output in this 

section is decreasing slightly. Solder 


was reduced by local jobbers lc. per 
lb., and Babbitt metal was reduced 4c. 
per lb. Slight reductions were also 
made on some copper products. 


CINCINNATI. — Jobbers have ad- 
vanced prices on some items of build- 
ers’ hardware 5 per cent. Socket 
wrenches have been advanced 10 per 
cent, as have tire carriers and replace- 
ment fenders. Tin plate has been ad- 
vanced $5 per ton. A slight advance 
has also been made in rules and levels. 
Copper and aluminum kettles have 
been reduced 2% per cent. 


TWIN CITIES.—The manufacturers’ 
price changes as are reported at the 
beginning of the market reports are, 
of course, put into effect practically as 
soon as received. There has been no 
change in prices on such items as cov- 
ered by the Twin City report. Prices 
have become more stabilized. The 
rapidly increasing prices of general 
merchandise has tended to slow up 
trade in general. 
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New York Wholesale Market Steady— 
Retailers Enjoy Better Sales 


quiet, the outstanding feature being that none of the 
local jobbers announced any price changes during 
the week. Pick-up business seems to be limited to small 


Ti New York wholesale market is comparatively 


quantities for fill-in orders. 


Shortages in certain lines are said to be slightly em- 
barrassing to some of the local firms who are sold out on 
such items as lawn mowers, shovels and poultry netting. 
Some firms report temporary shortages in saws and it is 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Pick up interest 
consistent; prices firm; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. 
ork: 

Square nuts, \4-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
lb.; s-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %-in, 
18c. to 14c. per Ib.; yy-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5-in., 10c. to llc. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25c. and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 


New 


cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ~; and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent: 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 


per cent. 
Tinners’ rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60. 10 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new list. 
Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 
Stove bolts, 
to 75 and 


steel bright finish, 75 
5 per cent. 


Iron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 
Lock, washers, f{; to %-in., 70 per 


cent; * to %- ee 
l-in., 70 per 
Expansion bolt shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 
Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 


COASTER WAGONS.—Jobbers report 
fairly good buying. Prices firm; stocks 
fair. 


70 per cent; {4 to 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 
Coaster wagons, with steel tired 


disc wheels, body 14 x 32 in., height 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in., $5.20 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., 
$5.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, 
body 14 x 32 in., height 15 in., diam- 
eter of wheels 10 in., $5.57 each. 
Same, with body 16 x 38 in., $6.19 
each. Coaster wagon with steel disc 
wheels, 11 in. in diameter, with body 


18 x 40 in., specially constructed, $8.24 
each. 
FREEZERS.—Demands better; stocks 
light; prices firm. 
Jobbers’. quotations, f.o.b. New 
White Mountain freezers, 1 qt., $2.43 


each; 2 qt., 83 each; 3 qt., $5.38 
each; 4 qt., $4.12 each; 6 qt., $5.25 
each; 8 qt., $6.75 each; 10 qt., $9 
each; 12 qt., $10.75 each; 15 qt., $12.80 
each; 20 qt., $16.60 each. 

Vacuum freezers, 1 qt., $3.33 each; 
2 qt., $4 each; 3 qt., $6.67 each. 

Household freezer, 1 qt. gal. can, 


912.50 per doz. 
FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Pick-up in- 
terest only; prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 7 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
gr. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 


city. In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


GRASS HOOKS.—Good business _re- 


said to be difficult to get prompt deliveries on screws, 
especially flat head bright. 

Jobbers expect slight price concessions from July 1 on, 
and although they are frank to admit that the downward 


movement of prices will be slow, they believe winter busi- 


ported for small quantities; prices 
firm; stocks fair. 
quotations, f.o.b. New 


Jobbers’ 
ork: 
Grass hooks, Little Giant, $5.35 per 


doz.; Village Blacksmith, $5.40 per 
doz.; Lightning, $4.50 per doz.; Eng- 
lish, plain back, No. 2, $4.95; No. 3, 
$5.45; English riveted back, No. 3 
$7.85. 
HEDGE AND BORDER SHEARS.— 
Interest falling off; stocks fair; prices 
firm 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Hedge shears, plain, 6%-in., 93c. 
per pair; 8-in., $1.40 per pair; "9-in., 
$1.50 per pair; 10-in., $1.75 per pair. 

Hedge shears, notched, 8-in., $1.50 
per pair; 9-in., 91.65 per pair; 10-in., 
$1.90 per pair. 

Border shears, 9-in., no wheel, $2.40 


per pair; 9-in., with wheel, $2 per 
pair; 9-in., with 2 wheels, $3.25 per 
pair. 


ICE TOOLS.—Increase interest report- 


ed. Prices fair; stocks good. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Standard ice tongs, 11-in. opening, 
82c. per pair; 14-in. ope ning, $1.05 per 
pair; 17-in. opening, $1.2 25 per pair; 
20-in. opening, $1.48 per pair; 24-in 
opening, $1.70 per pair. Boston pat- 
tern, 15-in. opening, $2 per pair; 17- 
in. opening, $2.10 per pair; 24-in. 


opening, 92.35 per pair. 


Hollow handle ice chisels, 42 in 
long, $225 each: solid handle ice 
chisels, 42 in. long, $2 each. 

Ice saws, 26 in. long, $1.43 each; 
28 in. long, $1.49 each. 

Ice axe, 4 Ib., $2.10 each. 

LAWN MOWERS. — Stocks short; 
prices firm; demand active. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Lawn mowers, 3-blade, 8-in. wheels, 
plain bearings, 12-in., $5.35 each; 
14-in., $5.75 each; 16-in., $5.85 each. 

Three-blade, 8-in. wheel, ball og 
ing. 14-in., $6.95 each; 16-in., $7.3 
each; 18-in 97.75 each. 

Four- blade, 9-in. wheel, ball bear- 
ing, 14-in., $8.75 each; 16-in., $9 each? 
18-in., $9.45 each 

Five- blade, 10%-in. wheel, ball 
bearing, 16-in., $13.75 each; 18-in., 
$14.50 each; 20-in., $15.25 each. 

NAILS.—New York stocks broken. 


Prices firm; demands consistent. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o0.b. New 
ork: 
Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 
Cut nails, $4.70 base per keg 
Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 and 10 per cent off list 
Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., 99.50 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50. 
Wholesale prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


POULTRY NETTING. — Shortages 
continue. Prices vary in different sec- 


tions of the city; demands still strong. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 


ness will be done at somewhat easier prices. 

Retailers in this section are enjoying better business as 
the result of warmer weather. 
on seasonable articles has been fair this year. 


The volume of retail sales 


Poultry netting is being quoted 40 
per cent off list out of New York 
stock. Some interests are said to be 
quoting 40 and 10 off list. Prices 
vary in different sections. 

REVOLVING SPRING PUNCHES.— 
Some jobbers report good buying; 
prices firm; stocks fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Revolving spring punches, 4 tube, 


$9.40 per doz.; 6 tube, 


RUBBER HOSE. 
reported; 


$12 per doz 
Better demand is 
stocks light, prices steady. 





Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b New 
York: 

Rubber garden hose, “Good Luck’’ 
brand, 1l‘44c. per ft “Milo” brand, 
12%c. per ft. “Bull Dog” brand, Lik 
per ft. 

SASH CORD.—Buying confined to im- 
mediate requirements, although inter- 
est is better because of an easier 


market. Stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations,  f.o.b. New 
York: 
Cotton sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
per Ib. 


Prices vary according to grade and 


differ also in different sections of the 
city. 
SCREWS. — Slow deliveries; broken 
stocks; steady prices and consistent 
demand. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New 
York 


Wood screws, flat head, 


75 per cent 


iron bright, 
Iron bright, round and 
oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
vanized flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 
plated, flat head, 624% per cent. Some 
jobbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
wood screws. 


Machine screws, rolled thread, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 57% per 


cent; 
Brass, 

521% per 
per cent. 


SCREEN WIRE.—Buying still active; 
prices steady; stocks broken. 


No. 4 and larger, 66% per cent 
flat and round, No. 2 and 2 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 5 
Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh. $2.15 


extra, lic. 100 sq. ft. on less than 24 
in. Competitive grade, $1.99 to $2.20; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less than 
24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for half 
rolls. 

Dull Finish—Zinc coated galvan- 
ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
$3.15: 13 mesh, heavy, 94.90. Extra, 
same as black. 

Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 


X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 in., 
lic. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C 
Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, l5ec. 
less than 24 in. widths. No half rolls 
Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh, 
98. Extras same as copper. 
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Chicago Sales of Record-Breaking Nature— 
Jobbers Show Caution in Placing Orders 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ARDWARE business in this section is keeping up 
H around the record-breaking mark established last 
week. Overtime is still necessary to take care of 

the business but the acute shortage of young labor is being 
remedied with the termination of the school term, which 
will enable the order departments of the large firms to 


have sufficient forces. 


It is reported that jobbers are showing caution in plac- 


ing large orders with manufacturers. 


this is only a temporary hold-off and does not cover the 
Buyers have felt that there would be 
practically no further price advances for some time, but 
many small changes are still coming through on the 


majority of lines. 


smaller lines. Manufacturers report 


but admit that jobbers are showing caution. 
Price shading in the steel trade is growing and while 
no marked reductions are expected, some business is being 


placed for the third quarter at slightly 


of the mills are well booked with business and only those 
who have been catching up on their production have made 


AGRICULTURAL TOOL HANDLES. 
—These lines very scarce; manufac- 
turers have advanced prices. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Jobbers’ stocks in 
fair shape; prices remain firm; demand 
excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. : 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Future orders exceptionally good; 
manufacturers claim a_ scarcity of 
skilled labor. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 
—Firestone tires reduced 10 per cent. 
Other makers may be forced to follow. 
No local changes. Real summer 
weather is bringing out a large volume 
of orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 


stocks, 


Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable. Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 


Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%%-in. 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33%, per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $9.60 each; cord, $11.95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.42 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.95 each. 


AXES.— Prices 


cylinder, 


firm; manufacturers 


report season’s output about sold up. 
Dealers are buying freely and urging 
present delivery of their fall needs to 


of 100 in 1913. 
It is believed that 


in stocks. 


good-sized orders 


lower prices. Most 


avoid the shortage nearly always ex- 
perienced later. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$14 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


BICYCLES AND TIRES.—Stocks bad- 
ly broken; deliveries from factories 
difficult to obtain; sales excellent. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices holding 
firm; stocks only fair; excellent de- 
mand continues. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago:- Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Little im- 
provement in deliveries from factories; 
shortages in great many items. Prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 

’ steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 


CHAIN.—Prices firm; makers are 
talking further. advances, which it is 
hoped can be avoided; demand continues 
steady and strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 Ib.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

COASTER WAGONS AND SLEDS.— 
Jobbers booking record future sled 
business; coaster wagons in excellent 
demand; larger sales expected. 


price concessions. 
cient size to affect manufacturers’ prices to date. 

Metals are more active and there has been a resumption 
of fair buying. Inquiries for steel again show a gain and 
production continues heavy with shipments going forward 
at a satisfactory rate. 

The buying power of the dollar was 62.4 cents for the 
week ending June 9, compared with its purchasing value 
Large dry goods sales in Chicago last 
week brought out many buyers but price was the main 
feature. Buying was conservative and principally to fill 


The reductions have not been of suffi- 


Car loadings crossed the million mark before the end 
of May. The record has never been approached in this 
season of the year and only exceeded twice in railroad 
history and then during the autumn peak of merchandise 
and‘ crop movements. 

Building permits in Chicago and Cook County for the 
month of April were $65,000,000. 
United States over April, 1922, was $120,000,000. The 
gain in Chicago alone was $45,000,000 which shows an in- 
crease of nearly 400 per cent. 


The total gain in the 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Unusual demand; prices firm at the 
basis last reported; stronger prices 
looked for as natural reaction from re- 
cent decline. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Demand very good. Con- 
ditions for some time have pointed to 
short stocks and higher prices, so re-- 
tailers are liberal as well as early in 
specifying for both current and future 
orders. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Late spring has resulted in 
heavy buying; local prices unusually 
favorable and not based on the recent 
higher prices of sheets. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 
29 gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE.—Mills report from 
forty to sixty days behind with orders; 
jobbers report fence moving in excel- 
lent volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; ex- 
cellent sales reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FISHING TACKLE.—Current _ busi- 
ness very good; fill-in orders have al- 
ready started; local stocks are going 
out rapidly; prices unchanged. 

FRUIT PRESSES.—Southern fruit 
crops were late this season and were 
still coming in when the Northern 
crops were being marketed. Conse- 
quently there is a surplus, particularly 
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of strawberries, at reasonable prices. 
Predictions point to a heavy cherry 
crop and apples are expected to have a 
big yield. Demand for fruit presses 
will be lively. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit presses, 
3-qt., $3.25 each; 6-qt., 94 each; 12- 
qt., $5.50 each; Enterprise No. 25, 
4-qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Prices quoted 
represent manufacturers’ present 
prices. Some jobbers are still running 
resale prices based on former pur- 
chases. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2.20 doz.; 10- 
qt., $2.50 doz.; 12-qt., $2.75 doz.; 14- 


qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $7.25 doz.; No. 2, 98 doz.; No. 
3, $9.25 doz. 


GARDEN HOSE.—Dealers needing ad- 
ditional hose for this season should or- 
der at once. There was little or no 
hose carried over from last season and 
factories were unprepared for the un- 
usual demand this season and are be- 
hind on orders. Consequently hose is 
very scarce. Raw materials have ad- 
vanced 50 to 80 per cent, whereas 
manufacturers have made only a very 
moderate advance in their price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. 
cord hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Prices firm; 
replacements from factories slow; de- 
mand increasing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS. — Manufac- 
turers making better deliveries, though 
still much behind with their orders; 
sales ahead of normal records; prices 
remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Most factories are full of business and 
slow in shipping; prices firm; demand 
much better than normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Striking or black- 
smith’s sledges, 5-Ib. and heavier, 12 
cents per Ib. 


HATCHETS.—Demand unusually ac- 
tive; manufacturers still behind with 
deliveries; prices firm but unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, 915 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—WNo recent 
change in price. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, report that their costs are con- 
tinually increasing and that they are 
unable to keep up with the demand. 
Handles, especially for the better 
grades, are likely to become continual- 
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ly scarcer and higher in price, as the 
nation’s supply of hickory decreases. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES. — Satisfactory business re- 
ported; stocks somewhat broken; deliv- 
eries from manufacturers slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in. $3.21; 10-in. 94.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in. $1.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in.. $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Prices un- 
changed; replacement orders coming in 
freely; business considered fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., 95, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-at., $10.50; 8-at., $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 

5 , $6.80; 8-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less’ 50 per cent. 
LAWN FENCE AND GATES.—De- 
mand for this line very good; prices 
remain unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 


per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 


LAWN MOWERS AND GRASS 
CATCHERS.—Stocks becoming 
broken; replacements necessary at ad- 
vanced prices; demand very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 14-in., $6 each net; 
16-in., $6.40 each net; 18-in., $6.80 
each net; ball-bearing lawn mowers, 
4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheels, finished tn gold, alum- 
inum and blue, 14-in., $8.25 each net; 
16-in., $8.60 each net; 10%4-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $10.50 each net. Some, 
16-in., $10.95 each net; some, 18-in., 

1.50 each net; 20-in., $12.25 each 
net. Grass catchers, wire frame, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottoms, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.40 
per doz. net. Same for mowers 16 
to 20-in., $11 per doz. net. 


NAILS.—Not much improvement 
noted in this line; deliveries from mills 
continue slow; jobbers’ stocks some- 
what broken; prices firm; demand hold- 
ing up well. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 


l-in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter 
than 1-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Orders coming in sat- 
isfactorily. Dealers are cautioned about 
letting stocks get too low. It would 
seem advisable to anticipate wants a 
little. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- 
clined 2 cents per gal. Linseed oil 
declined 6 cents per gal. Denatured alco- 
hol advanced 2 cents per gal. Shellac 
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declined 15 cents per gal. The demand 
for all kinds of paints and oils is un- 
usually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.34 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.29 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 


stocks, 


$1.36 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.31 per 
gal. 

Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1.22 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 48c. 
per gal. 


White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%-Ib. 
kegs, 15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 644c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4 
per gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

PREPARED ROOFING.—Prices un- 
changed; as a natural result of phe- 
nomenal building activity demand is 
excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $2 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.20 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.55 per 
square; light talc surfaced, $1 per 
wn red rosin sheathing, 980 per 
on. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—There is a 
special inducement to dealers to push 
the sales of glass oven ware in the way 
of prizes for the best window display. 
Dealers who are trying it find their 
sales increasing. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles. — Oval, No. 193, $12 
doz.; No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 
doz. 

Nursing Bottles,— Narrow neck, 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 4-oz. 
(narrow neck only), 80c. doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 doz.; 8-oz., $2 doz.; 
10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; Ne. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots,—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, 928 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Steady demand 
for roller skates; prices for next season 
will be higher. 


ROPE.—Prices firm and unchanged; 
sales continue on a liberal basis with 
heavy early demand for the haying 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%4c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


SASH CORD.—Jobbers continue to ac- 
cept orders for sash cord on the old 
basis; demand continues excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 


SASH WEIGHTS. — Improvement in 
deliveries noted; demand very heavy; 
price ruling locally on standard sizes 
in ton lots is $50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.— Jobbers’ stocks 
fair; prices unchanged; large volume 
of business being done. 


stocks, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 ft. x 
7 ft., $23.80 per doz.; No. 296, 2 ft. x 
6 ft., $27.15 per doz.; 2 st, = 8 St. 
928.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 
per doz. 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 
SCREWS. — Excellent orders being 
taken at new prices; jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ | stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78% new list; flat head 


brass, 76% new list; round head 
brass, 74% new list; japanned, 74% 
new list. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Sales reported good; this 
weather should show heavy orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chines, all standard voltages, hang- 
ing type, $80; pedestal type, $85; 
dealers’ discount 25 per cent. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; recent declines have 
stopped, with prices at much more at- 
tractive level for buyers; demand ex- 
cellent and increasing daily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40- 
60 solder, $25 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib; 
Standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 
per 100 Ib. 

STEEL GOODS.—Improvement noted 
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improvement noted in the sale of this 
line during the entire season. Demand 
continues to be very good. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Many 
dealers urging summer delivery to 
avoid shortage when the season opens. 
Many of the manufacturers have with- 
drawn from the market as to new 
business. Future orders on this line 
are ahead of all previous records. 
Prices are very firm and are expected 
to so remain throughout the fall sea- 
son. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe. —30-gage, 6-in. nested 


blued pipe, $14 per {oo joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
$18 per 100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 


Coal Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in., 
$5.40 per doz. 
Stove Boards. — Crystal, 33-in., 


$23.90 per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local prices con- 
tinue as follows, subject to slight con- 
cession for quality orders. Slight im- 
provement noted in deliveries from 


mills; stocks still broken; sales con- 
tinue active. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 1b.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 
WIRE GOODS.—Manufacturers of 
poultry netting advanced their prices 
about 10 per cent, as already reported. 
There is still a great shortage in this 
line, in spite of the fact that the sea- 
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are slow. Much of this class of mer- 
chandise is still in good demand. Local 
stocks are broken. The barb wire sea- 
son is about over and plain wire sales 
are normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool Falvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool = 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; 

9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 06 
oy UF rae fence staples, $4.25 pe 

; catch weight spools Scien 
a wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 160 sq. ft.; 


12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2. 35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 45-10% discount; 


galvanized after poultry netting, 45% 
discount. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Deliveries from 
factory continue slow; demand very 
active; prices firm; sales on garden 
barrows and light steel tray barrows. 
for gereral use especially heavy at this 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 

W RENCHES.—There has been no 
change in price made by the local job- 
bers, although several of the manufac- 
turers have made advances. Business. 
is coming in very satisfactorily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 

60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 


in deliveries from factory; jobbers are 


short on a great many items. Great be almost over. 


son for poultry netting is supposed to 
Wire cloth deliveries 


dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-7% per cent off. 


Boston Shelf Hardware Jobbers Do 
Good Business Despite Handicaps 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ITH everything against them—the weather, deliv- 
eries by mills and manufacturers, and a public 


sentiment hostile to advancing prices—New Eng- 
land shelf hardware jobbers continue to enjoy a very large 
business. Some of them during the past week managed 
to make fairly heavy shipments to the retail trade. On 
the other hand jobbers can be found that are as far be- 
hind on deliveries as at any time since the revival of 
business. All shelf hardware jobbers are extremely con- 
fident in the future because of the large amount of fall 
business already on their books. And yet an undertone of 
caution is noted in placing orders with the producers of 
merchandise. 

In mill supplies one finds a noticeable backsliding in 
over-the-counter and a slight slowing up in the jobbing 
business. It is recalled that large users of mill supplies 
bought heavily previously. They are now using up their 
stocks before committing themselves for future require- 
ments. It is but another sign of the general cautiousness 


quote 


AXES.—Immediate requirements are We 
exceptionally good for this time of the 
year presumably because of a continued 
searcity of coal at country points. 
Orders for fall delivery continue to 
come into jobbers’ hands in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


stocks: 


base; 
dies, single bit, 


active than 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 


double bit, $19.50. 
$18.75 per doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand is less 
it has been 
months, yet a sizable aggregate ton- 


being exercised by the buyer. This policy in the long run. 
spells healthy conditions ahead of mill supply houses. 
High pri¢ed goods will have been consumed during a period 
when high prices for finished products obtain. The buyer 
of mill supplies later should be in a very comfortable 
stock position. 

Heavy hardware jobbers are busy, but not quite as 
much so as they have been previously this year. When, 
however, comparison is made with a year ago, the per- 
centage of increase in business today is extremely high 
—possibly 75 to 80 per cent. It will be recalled the heavy 
hardware business was not especially good a year ago. 
It is needless to say that retail hardware dealers are doing 
a good business. The amount of hardware that will be 
sold over the counter the next month or two should in- 
crease materially inasmuch as those stores that depend 
on the summer trade to a large extent will come into their 
own, while no decrease in the city trade is anticipatd. 

Much local interest is being shown in the coming con- 
vention in New Hampshire the last week of this month 


‘of the Automotive Equipment Association. 


nage is moved out of jobbers’ stocks 
each month. Small bolts selling better 
than large sizes. 


<A quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4-in. shorter and smaller, 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 


With han- 


in several 
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cent discount, with C. T. & D. nuts, 
25 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 r 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all hades list; C. P. 
*- F., an kinds, $1 list; check 
nuts list: semi- finished _ ae nuts. 
. # in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
‘ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


BOTTLES.—An unusually large num- 
ber of vacuum bottles figured in the 
past week’s hardware business for this 
time of the year. The American prod- 
uct completely overshadows the foreign 
product as a market factor. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Vacuum Bottles.— Thermos line 
brown pints, $2 each list; quarts, 
$3.25; brass, nickel plated, quarts, $4; 
green, pints, 92.25; quarts, $3.50. Dis- 
count 25 and 10 per cent. 

Fillers.—Half pints, $1.10 list; pints, 


$1.25; quarts, $2. Discount 25 and 10 
per cent. 


CARTS AND WAGONS.—Sales for 
immediate requirements and for future 
requirements very good. Present in- 
dications point to one of the largest 
cart and wagon years on record. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire disk wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35, 
Discount to the trade, 33% per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, 
$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount 33% 
per cent. 

Kiddie Specials. —No. 101, $2.25 
each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 
104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount 
33% per cent 

Kiddie Koasters.—No. 705, $14.50 
each. Discount 33% per cent. 

Kiddie Pedal Kars.—No. 154, $6 
each; No. 155, 97. Discount 33% per 
cent. 

CROQUET SETS.—Individual orders 
received from retail dealers continue 
small, say jobbers, but there appears 
to have been an increase in the aggre- 
gate weekly business. Certain it is job- 
bers’ stocks are smaller than last week. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 
Croquet Sets—No. G. four ball, 
$1.40; per set, net; No. C, eight ball, 
$1.90: No. H, eight ball, $2.35; No. B, 
eight ball, $2.75; No. N, eight ball, 
$3.75; No. AA%, four ball, $4.25; No. 
AA, eight ball, $5.50. 
CULTIVATORS.—Retail orders for 
cultivators still coming into the whole- 
sale market although the buying move- 
ment was supposed to have ended many 
days ago. Jobbers’ stocks are limited, 
consequently it is not always possible 
for the retail dealer to get what he 
wants without the trouble of a little 
extra shopping. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 

Midget, $3.35 per doz. three-prong 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; five-prong 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; all prices 
net. 


FISHING TACKLE.—Retail dealers 
are in the midst of the fishing tackle 
season and are having a very good 
business. Jobbing houses are of the 
opinion that where any change in 
prices will be made it will be upward 
rather than downward. 

GARDEN TOOLS.—Sales in a retail 
way are expanding and in a wholesale 
declining. Stocks do not appear ex- 
cessive, 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Forks.—Manure, 5 tine, malleable 
D handle, $15.45 a doz. net; strapped, 
$16.50; wood D handle, $18.90; 6 tine, 
malleable D handle, $17.75; strapped, 
$18.90; wood D handle, $21.20. Spad- 
ing, iron D handle, $15.15 a doz.; 
wood D handle, $17.50. 

Hoes.—Field, shank, 7%-in., $8.25 
a doz. net; with socket, $9.10; riv- 
eted clasp, 7%-in., $4.20. 

Rakes.—Light steel garden, 12- 
tooth, $4.50 a doz. net; 14-tooth, 
$4.88; 16-tooth, $5.50. Steel garden, 
12-tooth, $8.10; 14-tooth, $8.90; 16- 
tooth, $9.65. 

Edges.—Turf, No. 12, $10.41 a doz. 
net. 

GRASS HOOKS.—Jobbers report in- 
creased demand for grass hooks. Stocks 
are rapidly declining with prices on 
their former level. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Reliance, No. 70, $3 net per dozen; 
Lawn King, $6.50; Little Giant, $5.25; 
Little Giant, adjustable, $6; Little 
Giant, long handle, $8; Komet, $4. 

HAY RAKES.—The demand for hay 
rakes in this market is excellent. 


Bookings are well ahead of those for 
last year at this time. 


HOCKEY STICKS.—Jobbers are all 
set insofar as hockey sticks for the 
1923-24 winter are concerned. Already 
it is being suggested there will be a 
shortage before another spring rolls 
around. 


ICE SKATES.—Orders for next win- 
ter’s goods are being placed by the 
retail trade all the time. Bookings to 
date, however, are running behind those 
of last year. The range of prices for 
them is about the same as last year. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys, key toe clamp, 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls, strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

ICE TONGS.—The call for ice tongs is 
of goodly proportions. Jobbers are 
making prompt deliveries. Prices are 
the same as announced earlier in the 
year. 

IRON AND STEEL.—The movement 
of iron and steel out of jobbers’ stocks 
is not as free as a month ago. Large 
users are consuming tonnages bought 
earlier and trying to work off inven- 
tories. Small buyers are the backbone 
of the market today. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Steel. —Soft steel bars, $3.5114 per 
100 Ib.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars, $3.7614; deformed bars, 93.7614 ; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.6114; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, $6.50 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to 96.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.7112 to $3.97%. 

lron.—Refined bars, $3.51% per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.75; Wayne, 
50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 


LANTERNS.—No fault can be found 
with the lantern business say jobbers. 





We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lanterns. — Supreme line, Hot 
Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a dozen; long 


globe cold blast, No. 240, $12.75; No. 
130, midget, $17; short globe cold 
blast No. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, 
$31.25. ‘ 
LAWN MOWERS.—Demand continues 
to exceed supply. Back orders on job- 
bers’ books have not been reduced very 
much and manufacturers do not hold 
out much encouragement regarding 


shipments, 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 
Lawn Mowers.—Competitive makes, 
14-in., $6 net; 16-in., $6.25. Colonial, 
16-in., $8.75 list; 18-in., 99.13; New- 
port, 16-in., $8.25; 18-in., $8.63; Lake- 
wood, 16-in., $9.63; 18-in., $10; Im- 
perial, 14-in., $13.25; 16-in., $14.25; 
18-in., $15.25; 20-in., $16.25. Discount, 
50 per cent. 
LOCK SETS.—Lock sets are in excel- 
lent demand. Nothing new in prices 


has developed recently. 


OIL CANS.—No letup in the movement 
of oil cans out of Boston jobbers’ stocks 
is noted. Indications point to an early 
cleanup of jobbers’ stocks. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 
oil Cane.—Lamp Filler (Beauty), 

$4.25 per dozen, net; brass faucet, 

Red Band, $15; Monarch, $13.25; Peer- 

less, $20; large spout, for gasoline, 

Aetna, $6. 
PAPERS.—All kinds and makes of 
prepared papers are enjoying a free 
movement both out of retail as well as 
wholesale hands. Retailers find it 
necessary to reorder often, but are 
doing so in a hand-to-mouth manner, 
The number of individual orders re- 
ceived daily by jobbers is the outstand- 
ing market feature. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $95 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $60 per ton from stock. 
Sheathing paper, direct factory ship- 
ment, $68.50 per ton. 

PIPELESS FURNACES.—Retailers 
are beginning to show interest in pipe- 
less furnaces. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Furnaces.—One-pipe style, Zenith, 
No. 100, register 30 x 30 in., japanned 


9157 each net, oxidized $158; No. 200, 

35 x 35 in., japanned, $170, oxidized 

$172; No. 300, 40 x 40 in., japanned 

$200, oxidized $203; No. 400, 45 x 45 

in., japanned $220, oxidized $224. 
POTATO DIGGERS.—Beginning to 
move out of stock freely. The Govern- 
ment indicates New England will raise 
more potatoes this year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Potato Diggers.—Five oval prong, 
goose neck, $11.10 per doz. net; bent 
head, $11.10; six oval prong goose 
neck, $12.05; bent head, 912.05. 


SANDPAPER.—Sandpaper selling 
freely. The recent advance in prices 
apparently has not hurt business so far. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: . 
Sandpaper. —First quality, in %- 


ream lots, 25 per cent discount; in 
less than %-ream lots, 20 per cent 
discount. Emery cloth, 5 per cent 
discount. 


SASH CORD.—The recent comeback in 
the raw cotton market evidently has 
created an impression among many re- 
tail dealers that it was a good time 
to lay in a little sash cord. Such busi- 
ness coupled with the seasonable de- 
mand gives the market a lively appear- 
ance. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Sash Cord.—Acme, 54c. per Ib., 
base; Phoenix, 54c.; Sachem, 5ilc.; 


Sampson Spot, 77c.; Silver Lake, 74c. 
SCREWS.—Shipments from manu- 
facturers are still more or less uncer- 
tain and jobbers continue to have diffi- 
culty in filling all retail requirements 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
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Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 
75 and 20 per cent discount; round 
head blued, 72% and 20 per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass, 70 and 20 per 
cent discount; round head brass, 6714 
and 20 per cent discount; flat head 
galvanized, 60 and 20 per cent dis- 
count; flat head nickel and round 


head nickel, 62% and 20 per cent dis- in back orders. 


count. We quote from Boston jobbers’ ipated. 


Machine Screws, Etc. — Machine stocks: 
screws, flat and round head iron, 
Nos. 2 and 3, 45 per cent discount; 
No. 4 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; fillister iron, Nos. 2 and 3, 
40 per cent discount; No. 4 and 
larger, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head brass, Nos. 2 and 3, 40 
per cent discount; No. 4 and larger, 
45 per cent discount; fillister brass, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and larger, 35 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 50 per cent 
discount; set screws, including head- 


$14.75 per doz.; 


portions. 
reported. 


SHEARS.—Local 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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33% per cent discount; lag screws, 40 blades, shank and bows polished, 
per cent discount. 


SCYTHES AND SNATHS.—In com- 
mon with other farming tools, scythes 055E, $8 per doz. net; No. 57E, $9 

and snaths are enjoying an excellent STOVES.—Oil cook stoves are begin- 
call. Jobbers have made quite a hole ning to move out of Boston stocks in 


$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz. net; No. 1107, $10. 
Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 


volume and an early cleanup is antic- 
The demand embraces all 
kinds and makes, 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Cook Stoves (Oil).—Florence line, 
2-burner, $11.40 each net; 3-burner, 
$14.70; 4-burner, $17.75; Detroit- 
Jewell line, No. 33, 3-burner enam- 
eled, no shelf, $16.50 éach, with shelf, 


Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
sizes, $16.50 per doz. 

Snaths.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
bush, $14.50 per doz. 


stocks of grass 
shears are getting down to small pro- 
No let-up in the demand is $23,25; No. 238, black, without shelf, 


$13.50, with shelf, $20.25; No. 43, 4- 
burner, no shelf, enameled, $20.50, 
with shelf, $28.25; No. 32, 2-burner, 


less, 50 and 10 per cent discount; cap stocks: enameled, no shelf, $15.50, with shelf, 
screws, square and hexagon, 50 and Shears (grass).—No. 1, $2.40 per $19.50; No. 42, 4-burner, black, no 
10 per cent discount; flat head cap, doz. net; No. $3.75; No. 1316, shelf, $19.50, with shelf, $24; No. 22, 


20 per cent discount; fillister cap, 


forged and tempered, 94; No. 0267E, 


2-burner, black, no shelf, $12.50. 


Steel Output Slightly Decreased, Says 


Pittsburgh—Seasonal Demand Improves 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


r NHERE continues to be a large falling off in new 
orders being placed for steel products of all kinds, 
and steel mills are catching up on back orders to con- 

siderable extent. Specifications from jobbers and consum- 

ers are still coming in in good volume, and most of the 
large steel mills are pretty comfortably filled over the 
next two or three months. 

The month of May broke all previous records in output 
of semi-finished steel for one month, the total production 
of steel ingots last month having been no less than 4,205,- 
000 tons. However, the output for June will not be as 
heavy, as steel operations are slowing down to some ex- 
tent, due in part to the hot weather, and also to the fact 
that the urgency for maximum output is not so great. 
The policy of buyers is not to accumulate stocks, and new 
purchases are confined entirely to actual needs, this apply- 
ing to jobbers and consumers alike. Were it not for the 
fairly large buying of the railroads, the steel trade would 
be a good deal quieter than it is, and the buying of the 
railroads is expected to last well into the fall months. 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES. 





Prices on steel products are holding fairly well, but on 
several items, notably nuts and bolts, are showing signs 
of wavering. Sheets are also being shaded $1 or $2 per 
ton in some cases, but mostly on small lots. The larger 
sheet mills are pretty well covered with orders into Au- 
gust or later. 

The hardware trade is feeling better over the immediate 
business outlook. For about two weeks there was a taste 
of real hot weather, and the result was that at once there 
was a greatly increased demand for summer goods such 
as electric fans, garden hose, garden tools, screen doors 
and windows, lawn mowers and other summer goods. 

Price changes in hardware in the past week were few. 
Everybody, seller and buyer, believes prices are high 
enough and in some cases too high. 

Deliveries of goods are better than for a long time, but 
on wire nails and wire articles are still slow. On steel 
pipe they are much better. 

Collections are reported more satisfactory, and now 
that retailers are moving their stocks out more freely, 
they will no doubt further improve. 


CHAIN.—Makers report fair,demand, BOLTS AND NUTS.—As we have 


eral accessories are moving out well, but not as active as a few weeks ago. noted in previous reports, prices are 
the fine weather of the past month hav- Prices firm, but no higher. Makers none too firm, and practically all mak- 
ing greatly accelerated sales, these be- catching up on back orders. In large ers have agreed to accept contracts for 


ing especially good in touring articles. lots to the trade we quote: 
Base price $6.50 per 


Prices firm but no change, except in Base size 1 in. 


third quarter at the same prices that 
were in effect for second quarter. In 


. . < ‘100 Ib. : : 
tires and tubes by one tire manufactur BEB ..... $12.25 $11.25 $10.00 $8.75 other words, the advance in prices made 
ing firm. -in. Y-in. yx-in. %-in. about a month ago, has been largely 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, Bp. an lene hae Ge discarded. Demand is only fair, and 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: }-in jobbers and consumers are buying only 
Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, 93.35; fYs-in. %-in. fe-in. %-in. j j j 
Reliance jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, Proof .. $7.00 “$6.75 1a $7.25 28 needs demand, having no incentive 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, BB ...: 800 7. 5 8:25 to lay in stocks. Discounts being quoted 
96c. each for all sizes in lots of less BBB 8.50 to the trade, but which are somewhat 


than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100; all sizes; 
50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, 
No. 00, $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 
$1.75. 


AXES.—Demand is fair. Prices are 


firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
er doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
914.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 


% -in. " 

Proof .. $7.00 $6. 15 $6.50 650 

ee «ass Bae 1.15 7.50 7.50 

BBB ... 8.50 8.25 8.00 8.00 

Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality “ogre. 


Exact sizes: Per a: aoe 
$2.25; %-in., e- 25; ts- 4 * #1 -in., 
75c.; yg-in., 


The new i on steel loading 
chain, per 100 Ib. net, are as follows: 


%-in. (#1), $26.50; -in. (10/32) 
$23.50; fe-in. (44), $20.50; 36-in. (4 d» 
$16; -in. , 915; -in. (44), 
$14.25; 5-in. ), $13; %-in. (48), 


$13; %-in. (43), $12.50; 1-in. (33/32), 
$12.50. F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., basis. 

It should be noted that the above 
prices are named only on large lots, 
the small trade paying the usual ad- 
vance, 


higher than the actual market, are as 
follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 50 per cent off 
list; machine’ bolts, small, cut 
threads, 40 and 10 per cent off list; 
machine bolts, larger and longer, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 45 per cent off list; 
cut threads, 40 per cent off list; 
longer and larger sizes, 40 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 40 
and 10 per cent off list; other _ 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
smaller and shorter, 35 and 5 per 
cent off list; larger and longer sizes, 
35 and 5 per cent off list. Hot 


Reading matter continued on page 80 
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Though trade was 
‘dull, Bill’s dream 

was bright—he 
|. dreamt of a box and 
7 book. And he thought 
"he beheld in lucra- 

tive light a practical 
guy named Cooke 





















HERE is everything in 

the McKinney Garage 
Set Book (which wise hard- 
waremen CHAIN to the 
counter!) to guide anybody 
in choosing the right way to 
hang any garage entrance 
for satisfaction’s sake. 


Just as there’s EVERY- 
thing in the McKinney box 
which goes to the hanging 
of a garage entrance. All in. 
the box ready to exchange 


+ «+ »« who waved 
a bill and cried: “O 
Bill, gimme yat box 
I see! So I can hang 
a garage door that 
never will bother 
me!” 


And the dream 
went on to throng 
his store with buy- 
ers, short and tall, 
all set for sets that 
hang a door so it 
never sticks at all. 


















for the pleased customer’s 
ready cash. 


The exchanging is no 
hard job! Getting the book 


from us is even easier. And when night 


fell the dreamist saw 


McKINNEY his counter spread 
MANUFACTURING with dough enough 
COMPANY to start a Class B 


war or feast the 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Follies show. 


Whereat he woke! And, 
waking, found (just as we 
wish you'd do!) the letter- 
man had brought the book 
which makes such dreams 
come true.* 

*’Scusin’ the under-tatement about 


the amount of money piled on the 
That ain’t the HALF of 


counter. 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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pressed square or hex. nuts, blank, 
$3 off list; hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
92.75 off list; c.p.c. and t. square or 
hex. nuts blank, $3 off list; c.p.c. and 
t. square or hex. nuts, tapped, $2.75 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: ;% 
in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75 and & 
per cent off list; % in. and larger, 
U. S. S., 70 end 2% per cent off list; 
small sizes, S. A. E., 75, 10 and 5 
per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. 
and larger, 75, 109 and 2% per cent 
off list; stove bolts in packages, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts 
in bulk, 75, 10, 6 and 2% per cent 
off list; tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 10 
per cent off list; milled set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list; upset 
cap screws, 75 per cent off list; upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. ‘ 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.25; large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.35; 
small rivets, 60 and 10 to 60 and 5 
off list. 


BABBITT METAL.—Demand is fair, 
and local trade now quotes from stock: 
No. 4, 11 cents per lb. No. 3, 12 cents 
per lb. No. 2, 13 cents per lb. and No. 
1, 14 cents per lb. in small lots from 
stock, 

COTTON MOPS.—Demand is active, 
and prices at the recent reduction of 
10 to 15 cents per doz. are ruling fairly 
firm. 


Local trade quotes: Absolutely full 
weight Mops; 12 oz., special selected 
thread, $3.80 doz.; 16 oz. special se- 
lected thread, $4.75 doz.; 20 oz. spe- 
cial selected thread, $5.70 doz.; 24 oz. 
special selected thread, $6.70 doz.; 28 
oz. special selected thread, $7.65 doz.; 


32 oz. special selected thread, $8.60 
doz.; 36 oz. special selected thread, 
$9.55 doz. 

“Spic ‘N’ Span” Dish Mops.—Dish 
Mops, 1 doz. on a card, $2 doz, 


COPPER PRODUCTS.—C. G. Hussey 
& Co. operating the Pittsburgh Brass & 
Copper Rolling Mills in this city, has 
made some reductions in prices on 
finished copper products, due to the 
lower prices ruling on copper ingots. 
This company is now quoting to the 
trade as follows: Copper conductor 
pipe, 40 and 10 off list; copper elbows, 
20 per cent off list; copper nails, 27 
cents per lb.; ferrules, 75 per cent off 
list; sheet copper, 24% cents per Ib. 
base; copper bottoms, 32% cents per lb. 
base. This concern is not rolling copper 
rods now, but these are being quoted 
by other makers at about 25% cents 
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base. The demand for copper products 
has not fallen off as much as for some 
other products, the above named com- 
pany having al! the orders on its books 
it can turn out in the next four months. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—The recent 
warm weather has given quite an im- 
petus to sales of ice cream freezers, 
which before had been rather slow. 
Prices firm. 
Local prices from stock are about 
as follows: 
“Shephard’s Lightning,” 1-qt., $2.09; 
2-qt., $2.48; 3-qt., $3.39; 4-qt., $3.60; 
6-qt., $4.50; 8-qt., $5.85. Blizzard 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-qt., 
$1.94; 2-qt., $2.80; 3-qt., 92.938; 4-qt., 
$3.60; 6-qt., $4.16; 8-qt., $5.42 each. 
These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 
IRON AND STEEL BARS.—New de- 
mand has slowed down some, prices also 
being easier. Reported some makers 
of bars are willing to shade prices 
slightly on good orders, and some mills 
can now ship out promptly. 
Warehouse prices in steel bars in 


small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3,25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 


These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 
LAWN MOWERS.—These are now 
moving out in better shape than at any 
time so far this season. 


Local jobbers quote: 12-in. plain 
bearing mowers to the retail trade 
at $5.50; 14-in., $6, and 16-in., 96.50 
each. Prices on ball bearing mowers 
are for 14-in., $10; 16-in., $10.50, and 
18-in., $11 from stock, 


SHEETS.—Reports of a lack of orders 
among some of the sheet mills, and also 
that prices were not holding firm, do 
not apply to mills in the Pittsburgh 
district, but to a few of the small in- 
dependent mills that are usually sellers 
at premium prices, and now find them- 
selves with few orders on their books. 
Locally, the situation in sheets is good. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
the leading interest, is sold up to Oct. 1, 
while some of the other larger mills 
say they have all the orders they can 
turn out over the next two months. 
Mill prices on black sheets in large lots 
are 3.85 cents for 28 gage, and,5 cents 
for 28 galvanized, and it is said these 
prices are holding'firm. Dea!'ers charge 
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the usual advances over these prices 
for small lots from stock. Demand is 
reported active. 

SOLDER.—Prices have been reduced 
about 1 cent per lb. Local dealers quote 
standard mixture to the retail trade at 
from 26 cents to 30 cents per lb. 


STEEL PIPE.—Depression in the oil 
trade, together with the lower prices 
ruling for oil, have caused a falling off 
in demand for line pipe and also for oil 
country goods, but the mills report they’ 
still have orders ahead to take their 
output over the next ten weeks or 
longer. Local dealers are having a 
fair volume of trade. Prices from stock 
to the small trade are as follows: 
Black~ Galv. Black Galv. 
3.39 $9.31 


%....§ 1.... 97.18 
%.... 3.36 1%.. 9.71 12,59 
%.... 3.36 $5.00 14.. 11.60 15.05 
Me..oe Slt: BAAD 8.420 TG: '3G96 
%.... 5.12 6.56 2%.. 24.68 


Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 

burgh, 
WIRE CLOTH.—tThere is no increase 
in the supply, which has been very 
short all year. Makers are doing their 
best, but cannot meet the urgent de- 
mand which is heavier than ever before. 
Prices very firm. 

Local jobbers now quoting to the 
retail trade, black, $2 to $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft. galvanized, $2.60 to $2.70 
per 100 sq. ft., and bronze, from 8.50c. 
to 9c. per sq. ft. 

WIRE PRODUCTS.—Production — in 
wire products has fallen off somewhat 
due to the hot weather. Demand for 
barb wire is quiet, but for plain wire 
and wire nails is still very active. 
Jobbers say they have practically no 
stocks, and have to refuse many orders 
for nails and wire which they cannot 
fill. Prices are very strong. Jobbers 
quote the retail trade from stock as 
follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, 93.60 per spool: 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 

* the above prices on spools are for 
* 80-rod. 

All the above prices are very 

strong. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Characterizes 
Cincinnati Market—Collections Improve 


(Cincinnati Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
OBBERS continue to report a big demand for mer- 
J chandise, and there is no sign as yet of a falling off 
. in business. The same thing is true of the dealers, 
the majority of whom report the month of June to date 


as one of the best in their experience. 


Buying generally continues of the hand-to-mouth va- 
riety, and there has been little covering for future deliv- 
eries. This is probably due to the fact that many dealers 
are of the opinion that prices have reached their peak, and 
that no harm can possibly come to them by waiting, par- 
ticularly when they feel that goods will be available when 
they want them, as manufacturers are better able to take 


LANTERNS.—Current sales fair, and 
Prices strong. 


LEVELS AND RULES.—Local jobbers 
have advanced prices slightly on rules 
and levels. Demand good. 


time past. 


care of the trade now than has been the case for some 


The trade generally believes that prices have reached 
their peak on this movement at least, and this belief is 
borne out by the events of the past fortnight. During this 


time price changes have been exceptionally few, with pos- 


some buying for fall. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


sibly one or two advances being made on sheet metal 
specialties, and one reduction on copper tea kettles. Other- 
wise the price situation remains as it was at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

Jobbers report collections have improved, and are now 
classed as good, indicating that dealers are doing a good 
business and are better able to meet their bills. 


stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; Supreme No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. E. 
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Importance of 


Your Sales by a “Stop Watch!”’ 


O* course your time is worth money. 
That is why you should put a rea- 
sonable amount of it into every sale— 
and consider it. an investment in future 
profits. Measure the value of a sale by 
its permarence and satisfaction to the 
customer, not by the speed with which 
you made it. 


This applies particularly to your sales 
of “Slidetite’” Garage Door Hardware. 
You are selling something that will last 


for years. Your customer will operate 
his garage doors several times a day and 
in all kinds of weather. Every time he 
opens or closes these doors he will think 
of you favorably or unfavorably. There- 
fore, take the time to find out his exact 
requirements and sell him a “S/idetite” 
set that will satisfactorily meet those 
requirements. “S/idetite’’, remember, is 
adaptable to any type garage from the 
one-car garage to doorways 30 feet wide. 
When you sell 


Garage Door Hardware 


you will find that it is profitable to take the 
time to explain its advantages—proper sup- 
port for doors, preventing sagging and bind- 
ing; smooth, easy operation in all weathers; 
no danger from slamming doors; snug-fitting, 





weather tight, secure doors when closed; a 
wide, unobstructed space when doors are open. 


Write at once for full particulars of “Slidetite” 
—the last word in garage door hardware. 


New York Chicago 
Boston Minneapolis 
Philadelphia . a 
Cleveland ansas Cit 
Sadienapelio AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. payable 
St. Louis San Francisco 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO 1? 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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less, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, 915 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, ruby 
glow, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, 
No $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and a $18 doz.; Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 
ALARM CLOCKS.—Better factory 
shipments have eased up the situation 


somewhat; demand good; prices firm. 


AXES.—Jobbers continue to report 
sales of axes, with some future orders 
being booked, but most of the orders 
for current requirements. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—No 
let-up is in sight; summer accessories 
moving rapidly. Tire carriers and 
fenders have been advanced 10 per 
cent, and socket wrenches are also up 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Little future 
business has been done to date. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Jobbers 
report a slight let-up in new work, but 
contracts now under way are sufficient 
to keep them busy figuring jobs. Some 
price revisions have been made upward, 
but these were announced by manufac- 
turers some weeks ago, and are now 
being put into effect by jobbers. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Orders satisfac- 
tory, but are confined to small lots for 
immediate shipment; prices unchanged 
but steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 40, 10 
and 5 off; carriage bolts, small, 45 off; 
large, 40 off; stove bolts, 70 and 10 
off; semi- -finished nuts, 9-16 and 
smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger sizes, 75 
off; machine screw nuts, iron, 35 off; 
brass, 50 off. 


BALE TIES.—Sales good, with orders 
for southern shipment coming in better. 
Prices unchanged, but an advance ex- 
pected, as local jobbers did not advance 
with the recent change by manufac- 
turers. 

CHERRY STONERS.—Sales good; 
prices strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Korrect hand cherry stoner, 
$2.40 per doz. : 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MaA- 
CHINES.—Demand good, according to 
jobbers, for shearing machines and 
parts; prices show no change. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent. 

CUTLERY.—Sales good; _ indications 
point to a slight advance, in pocket 
goods particularly. 


DOOR SPRINGS.—Screen door springs 
moving well; prices firm at recent ad- 
vances. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Perfection, No. 2, 38c. doz.; 
No. 3, 41c. doz.; No. 4, 45c. doz.; No. 

6, 65¢e. doz. 
EAVES-TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—June sales to date 40 per cent 
ahead of last year; prices strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, five inch eaves- 
trough, $4.75 per 100 feet; 28 gage, 
three-inch ¢ oe conductor pipe, 
$5.00 per 100 feet; three-inch corruga- 
ted conductor elbows, $1.75 per doz. 


HARDWARE AGE 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.— Electrical 
irons, curling irons, and percolators 
moving well; prices firm; stocks in fair 
shape; shipments from manufacturers 
reported delayed. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Sales _ uni- 
formly good; prices firm. 


FREEZERS.—Freezers moving well; 
stocks in fair shape; dealers’ sales ex- 
cellent. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: New Standards, 2-qt., $12.50 
doz.; Arctic Tw 91 
$2.26; 3-qt., $2.65; 4- 
less, 1-qt., $2 each; 2-qt., $2.35; 3-qt., 
a 80; 4-qt., $3.40; White Mountain 

1-at., $2.30 each; 2-qt., $2.70; 3- -qt., 


$3.15; 4-qt., $3.90. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—D emand 

good; stocks in fair shape; prices firm. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


stocks: 
$2.60 doz.; 12-qt., 


Pails.—10-qt., 
$2.85 doz.; 14-qt., $3.20 doz.; 16-qt., 


$3.85 doz. 

Tubs. —No. $5.70 doz.; $7 
) No ” $e. 90 doz.; No. “~~ $9. 20 
Oz 


Garbage Cans.—Witt No. 1 with 
lid, $3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, 94.35 
each; No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails, with 
lids, No. 7, $1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 
each; No. 9, $1.95 each. 
GLASS.—Window glass moving well; 
stocks good; prices firm and unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength, first three 
brackets, 85 per cent discount; over 
first three brackets, 83 per cent dis- 
count; double strength A, 84 per cent 
discount; double strength B, 86 per 
cent discount, 

HANDLES.—Demand good; shipments 
from manufacturers not as good as 
could be desired; prices strong with up- 


ward trend. 


HOSE.—Due to lateness of season 
sales had been light, but now improv- 
ing; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: %-in. 7-ply molded hose, 12c. 
per ft.; %-in. 5-ply, 10c. per ft. 

KETTLES.—Copper and aluminum tea 
kettles slightly reduced, about 2% per 
cent, The retail demand is good. Stocks 
in good shape. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Jobbers’ stocks 
badly broken, and no buying for next 
year has been done as yet. Indications 
point to higher prices for next season. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
$5.20 each; medium bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $97.75 each; better 
grade ball bearings, 14-in., $8 each; 
16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing: 
16-in., 911.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 

NAILS.—Demand strong; stock scarce; 
shipments slow. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Sales_ good, 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.27 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.10 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12%-lb. kegs, 15c. 
per Ib. 

PRESSES (FRUIT).—Fruit and juice 
presses selling well; prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Fruit and juice presses, 3-qt., 
$3.15 each; 6-qt., $3.90 each; 12-qt., 
$5.45 each. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Demand fair; 


most of the buying finished. No price 
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changes as yet by jobbers; shipments 
not improving. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Poultry gee galvanized 
before weaving, 50 an oe; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 off 


ROLLER SK ATES.—Demand heavy; 
supplies light; new prices effective 
Aug. 1. 


ROOFING PAPER.—No let-up in de- 
mand as yet; prices continue strong 
stocks in good shape. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq.: 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1. 95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green, 


ROPE.—The season’s business has been 
very heavy, and demand continues; 
prices show no change. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, Manila, 18% 
lb.; sisal, 13% Ib. 


RIVETS.—AIl sizes moving in fair 
shape; jobbers quote 50 and 5 off. 


SASH CORD.—No changes reported in 
prices, though cord is generally weaker, 
and reductions are expected to develop. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 75c lb.; cheaper 
grades, 45c. Ib. 


SCREWS.—No price changes; demand 
continues fair, with most of the buying 
being in small lots. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 off; coach 
screws, 55 and 5 off; cap screws, 70 
off; set screws, 75 off; wod screws, 
80 and 10 off. 


STOVE PIPE.—Fall buying good; 
manufacturers are reported to be well 
sold up for this year; prices very 
strong. 


SHEETS.—Sheets in good demand; 
prices firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue annealed, No. 10, 4.25c.; 

No. 28, black, 5.35c.; No. 28, gal- 
vanized, 6.35c. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOWS.— 
Good demand for doors and windows, 
though the bulk of the business has al- 
ready been placed; prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common, 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 
10 in., 921.60 doz.; medium, same size, 
$28.25 doz.; 4-panel, same size, $39.35 
doz. Window screens, 24-in. exten- 
ge $6.30 doz.; 30-in., $8 doz.; 36-in. 
$9.25 doz. 


TIN PLATE.—Local jobbers have ad- 
vanced prices about 10 per cent; de- 
mand good; supply short; mills behind 
in shipments. 


TOOLS.—Mechanics’ tools moving well, 
particularly in the building trades, 
which indicates a good season, even 
though new projects are not coming 
out as rapidly as formerly. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Shipments improving; 
jobbers taking good care of the trade; 
sales have been heavy; prices firm. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Jobbers __ report 
they have lost sales of several carloads 
of wheelbarrows due to inability of 
manufacturers to ship promptly. The 
demand continues strong, Prices are 
unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 
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Quickest selling item in the World 


Everybody buys electric lamps over and over again. 
Each new customer can become a regular customer. 


Your lamp department should double itself in less 
than five years. New homes, stores, factories mean 
regular lamp customers for you—more profit—ever 
increasing sales —and always the opportunity to sell 
them something more. 


Nitrogon lamps are carefully made. They have an 
average life of one thousand hours, and give maxi- 
mum illumination at each wattage. Both vacuum 
and gas filled types are made in a variety of shapes 
and sizes, providing the proper lamp for each purpose. 


NITROGON ELECTRIC COMPANY, Ince. 
46-48 Spring Street, Newark, N. J. 


Ask for new catalog pages, price lists, and window displays. 
See your hardware jobber—or write us for proposition. 


It's easy to sell 


NITROGON 


LAMPS 
More Profit to You” 


COP OOS OR ESOT EE SOE OHH HM HOE SESEESEHOSEEME EEE EE OEE REESE EE eenene 


F ke Mail this coupon—or hand it to your Jobber’s Salesman. 
NITROGON ELECTRIC CO... 46 Spring St., Newark, 
N. J. Send us Display and full information—free. 


window display — ~~ 
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Good Seasonal Demand in Twin Cities 
—No Price Changes Recorded 


(Minneapolis Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


PWNHE hardware business is gener- 
[» reported as good, but not up 

to what had been expected judg- 
ing by the way things got under way 
earlier in the year. The many price 
advances have put somewhat of a 
check on building operations although 
there is a large amount of construction 
work being done. 

There is a very good demand for 
automobile accessories, lawn mowers, 
garden hose and similar seasonable 
items. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Although 
there have been rather heavy cancel- 
lations of building permits, there is a 
very good volume of sales of builders’ 
hardware. The building permits each 
week run in excess of the correspond- 
ing week last year and if there are no 
further price advances building condi- 
tions should improve. 

AXES.—Demand fair for this season; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 


single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 


BRADS.—Demand very active; prices 
stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25 lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Demand good in a retail 
way; buying by large users has 
dropped off materially; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

CHURNS.—Demand not so good as 
earlier in season; stocks good; prices 


firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Demand very 
good; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. ig Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, single bead, 5-in., 
$5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in., 28 gage con- 
ductor pipe, $5 ‘85 per 100 ft.; 3-in. 
conductor elbows, $1.72 per doz. 


FILES.—Demand fair; stocks in good 


condition; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand 
good; stocks fair; price advances ex- 
pected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, 
$14.50. Galvanized pails, Standard 10 
at., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., 92.90; 14 qt., 
$3.20; 16 qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 


HOSE.—Retail demand very active; 
stocks in jobbers’ hands small; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in., 
14%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, llc. per ft.; %-in., competition 
hose, 9%c. per ft. The above prices 
in full lengths. Cut lengths, Iece., 
higher. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Demand continues 
active; jobbers’ stocks badly broken; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lan 
mowers 30 per cent from lists. Reg- 
ular grades ordinary ball bearing 


mowers from $6 to $10.50 each for 
16 in. 


LANTERNS.—Demand fair, season 
considered; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
| mag” lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12. 75 per doz.; No. 
| Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
OZ. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—There has 
not been sufficient hot weather to 
create active demand. Prices remain 
as last quoted, 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 

MILK CANS.—Demand fairly active; 
stocks good; prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five-gallon rail- 
road milk cans, $2.70 each; 8-gal. 


cans, $3.25 each; 10-gal. cans, $3.40 
each, 


NAILS.— Demand continues 
stocks broken; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


PAPER.—Good demand; stocks good; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: o. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 


POULTRY NETTING.—Good demand; 
prices very firm. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from 
lists, 

SASH CORD.—Demand active; stocks 
fair. Cotton market would indicate 
possible declines later on. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 
sash cord, 77c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5i1c. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand very good; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
92.50 per cwt. 


SCREWS.—Demand for wood screws 
is good in a retail way; not so active 
from the larger consumer; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 ae cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 57% per cent. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Demand fair; stocks good; 
prices steady. 


heavy; 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. win Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ ‘discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


SOLDER.—Demand fair; prices rather 
weak, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half solder, 30% cents per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Demand continues 
a good volume; stocks good; prices 
rm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


TIN PLATE.—Sales continue active, 
more especially on roofing tins; prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC 20 x 28, 8-lb, coating, 
$14 per box. 


TRANSPARENT WARE.—Demand 
good; stocks in good condition; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; "No. 197, 914.04 per doz. Pie 
lates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
is er doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 
7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
8 per doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


WASHERS.—Sales fair; stocks good; 
prices fairly firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per ewt. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Demand 
good; stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
} ae stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 

tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
96035 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Although declining 
somewhat, there still remains a good 
demand; prices steady; jobbers’ stocks 
badly depleted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 


WIRE.—Demand continues active in 
all lines of wire fencing and wire for 
construction purposes; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire; $3.96; galvanized hog wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


very 


A Correction 


A reduction instead of an advance in 
prices was made by the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., as reported 
in the June 7 issue of HARDWARE AGE. 
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“Wickwire” 





: : Graduated Poultry Fence 
: 








} \ > acter to meet the demand for a high-grade, practical, up-to- 
the-minute Poultry Netting. 

| q Has eight spaces of one and one-eighth inch mesh at the bottom, graduat- 
: 





ing through one and one-half, two and one-quarter to three and three-quarters 


inch mesh at the top. 


@ Acts both as a barrier against the straying away of the poultry and stock 
as well as a protection to them against prowling animals. 


@ Combines both small and large mesh fences all in one. 
THE WEAVE ! 

: 

) 














@ Wickwire Graduated Poultry Fence is woven on the 


continuous wires completely twisted, thus avoiding the } 
hanging tendency and leaving no opportunity for unwind- H 
ing to produce an opening. : 
@ No ends of wires to rust, nor sharp bends to crack the 
galvanizing. 

@ “Wickwire” has always stood for the best in wire goods. 
It is a guarantee of quality. i i 


Take no chances. Write for illustrated folder before stocking 
up on Poultry Fence. } 


same principle as W. W. Poultry Fencing, namely: from ! 
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WICKWIRE BROTHERS, 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 71) 


of the policy pursued by the linseed 
crushers. These were, first, the ela- 
borate system maintained for gathering 
and distributing information, the use 
of which was limited strictly to mem- 
bers of the association and, second, the 
duress applied under the working 
agreement of the linseed association to 
compel its members to follow a uniform 
procedure which amounts in effect to 
price-fixing. 


Court’s View of Activities 


The steps taken by the linseed oil 
manufacturers in cooperation through 
the so-called Armstrong Bureau in- 
cluded, according to the Spreme Court, 
the division of the United States into 
eight zones for price quoting; regular 
meetings of subscribers at ° which 
matters relating to the industry were 
discussed; the putting of members “on 
the carpet” for subjection to searching 
inquiry; the investigation of so-called 
derelictions on the part of members in 
failing to observe the rules of the as- 
sociation and the disciplining of mem- 
bers who failed to observe the standing 
regulations. 

Concerning the actual purpose of the 
association of linseed oil interests 
which the court below held was _ in- 
nocent because it was potential rather 
than actual, the Supreme Court says: 

“The prices of oil became more 
stable. Defendants continued with me- 
ticulous care actively to carry out the 
several provisions of the agreement 
amongst them; and that they intended 
further to pursue the plan unless re- 
strained is not denied. 

“The obvious policy, indeed the de- 
clared purpose, of the arrangement 
was to submerge the competition there- 
tofore existing among the subscribers 
and substitute ‘intelligent competition’ 
or ‘open competition’; to eliminate ‘un- 
intelligent selfishness’ and_ establish 
‘100 per cent, confidence’—all to the 
end that the members might ‘stand out 
from the crowd as_ substantial co- 
workers under modern cooperative busi- 
ness methods.’ ” 


Similar to Hardwood Lumber Case 


Referring to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the hardwood lumber 
case the opinion points out that the 
conclusions reached therein would seem 
to cover the case under consideration. 
Continuing the court says: 

“The Sherman Act was intended to 
secure equality of opportunity, and to 
protect the public against evils com- 
monly incident to monopolies, and those 
abnormal contracts and combinations 
which tend directly to suppress the con- 
flict for advantage called competition— 
the play of the contending forces ordi- 
narily engendered by an honest desire 
for gain. 

“Certain it is that the defendants are 
associated in a new form of combi- 
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nation, and are resorting to methods 
which are not normal. 

“If, looking at the entire contract 
by which they are bound together, in 
the light of what has been done under 
it, the court can see that its necessary 
tendency is to suppress competition in 
trade between the States, the combi- 
nation must be declared unlawful. 
That, such is its tendency, we think, 
must be affirmed. To decide otherwise 
would be wholly inconsistent with the 
conclusion reached. [in the hardwood 
lumber case]. 


Agreement Took Away Freedom 
“The record discloses that defend- 


ants, large manufacturers and dis- 
tributors—powerful factors in the 
trade—of commodities restricted by 


limited supplies of raw material (lin- 
seed, located at widely separated points 
and theretofore conducting independent 
enterprises along customary lines, sud- 
denly became parties to an agreement 
which took away their freedom of ac- 
tion by requiring each to reveal to all 
the intimate details of its affairs. All 
subjected themselves to an autocratic 
bureau, which became organizer and 
general manager, paid it large fees 
and deposited funds to insure their 
obedience. Each subscriber agreed to 
furnish a schedule of prices and terms 
and adhere thereto—unless more oner- 
ous ones were obtained—until pre- 
pared to give immediate notice of de- 
parture therefrom for relay by the 
bureau. Each also agreed, under 
penalty of fine, to attend a monthly 
meeting and report upon matters of 
interest to be there discussed; to com- 
ply with all reasonable requirements 
of the bureau, and to divulge no secrets. 
“With intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of other producers and obligated 
as stated, but proclaiming themselves 
competitors, the subscribers went forth 
to deal with widely separated and un- 
organized customers necessarily ignor- 
ant of the true conditions. Obviously 
they were not bona fide competitors; 
their claim in that regard is at war 
with common experience and hardly 
compatible with fair dealing.” 





Stifling of Competition Condemned 


It will be noted from a careful read- 
ing of these excerpts that the court 
does not condemn the collection and 
dissemination of information by na- 
tional trade associations where such 
information is available for the use 
of actual competitors. What the court 
finds fault with is the fact that the 
data gathered by the Armstrong Bureau 
were available to those persons only 
who were associated in this particular 
organization and who utilized the in- 
formation thus obtained for the pur- 
pose of stifling competition. 

What appears to be the proper view 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in this 
case from the standpoint of those who 
believe in the value of national trade 
association activities is set forth in the 
following extract from a recent edi- 
torial appearing in the leading organ 
of the oil and paint trades: 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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“Disappointing as the action of the 
Supreme Court may be at first sight 
to those who believe in the usefulness 
of trade associations, that disappoint- 
ment will not survive analytical con- 
sideration of the facts in the case. As 
has been evident in earlier decisions of 
the highest court, this latest dictum 
emphasizes the questionableness of 
esotericism and obligation in the col- 
lection and dissemination of statistical 
information. 


Court Frowns on Secrecy 


“Insofar as the text of the decision 
is available, a rather clear distinction 
seems to have been drawn between the 
free and open exchange of data, with 
voluntary adjustment of operations 
and prices to the conclusions obvious 
therefrom, and the secret use of statis- 
tical information under agreement to 
ce bound by an arbitrary or, at best, a 
majority interpretation thereof. Such 
a decision cannot be looked upon as 
striking at the fundamentals of trade 
organization functioning. It simply 
declares for democracy in informative 
service in distinction from autocracy; 
it takes cognizance (as is imperative) 
of the rights of the public. 

“As the organized practices chal- 
lenged in the Government’s complaint 
were given up when the suit was in- 
stituted, and the linseed oil association 
was practically disbanded at the same 
time, the adverse decision has no ap- 
plication to recent conditions in the 
linseed oil industry. The present-day 
situation in that trade is evidence that 
the practices in question were not of 
vital importance. 


Associations Can Function Within the 
Law 


“Statistical informative service can 
be performed within the law. An in- 
dustry can be stabilized when the condi- 
tions therein are known generally, at 
least, as well as when that knowledge 
is confined to a comparative few. In 
spite of demagogs and ‘trust busters,’ 
the general public has a deal more than 
a modicum of common sense in busi- 
ness matters, and it will respond in full 
proportion to the confidence to which it 
may be admitted.” 

Secretary Hoover has been besieged 
with requestse for his comments upon 
this important decision. He has de- 
clined to discuss it in detail, however, 
but states with characteristic emphasis 
that it does not sufficiently affect the 
general trade association situation as 
to warrant revision of the expressions 
regarding legal and permissible associ- 
ation activities set forth in the corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Attorney General 
made public some eighteen months ago. 

Secretary Hoover believes that the 
national trade association is a very 
valuable, if not indispensable, adjunct 
to the business of the country and that 
it can be operated within the law to the 
great benefit of all concerned. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has a word of advice for 
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Try it! Ask ’em to buy 
and talk Easy Pumping. 

The Rose actually does 
cut the work of tire 
pumping in half. That 
fact interests the car 
owner more than anything 
else. 

He knows some day he 
is going to get stranded 
with a flat tire, miles from 
“free air” and no spare. 
It happens to the best of 
them. 

He wants an easy pump 
for the emergency. He is 
only human and hates to 
work. You can’t blame 
him. 


pm The easicst 
y, Way on earth 
; to Increase 
Rose Pump 
Sales — 





So work on his human 
nature. Let him know 
you have what he wants. 


Tell him about the 
patented valve that has 
made the Rose America’s 
most popular tire pump. 


Tell him that more than 
three million motorists 
use the Rose today. 


Tell him ‘about the 5- 
year guarantee. 


This plan will double 
your sales on a line that 
even now is one of the 
most profitable you carry. 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., HASTINGS, NEB. 





TIRE PUMP 
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manufacturers who find themselves 
“torn by conflicting emotions” in their 
efforts to meet the requirements of 
their foreign trade while at the same 
time following the principles of Secre- 
tary Hoover’s simplification program 
which involves the elimination of un- 
necessary types and sizes of merchan- 
dise and the development of mass pro- 
duction along essential lines. In a bul- 
letin on this subject the bureau says: 

‘Writers and lecturers on foreign- 
trade promotion have insisted that 
Americans must accommodate their 
export production to the likes and dis- 
likes of the foreign customers. One 
hears this same demand made of the 
mills in Great Britain, despite the fact 
that British mills have gone so far 
toward satisfying the whims and ca- 
prices of a varying multitude of cus- 
tomers, in the innumerable small mar- 
kets of the world, that they find it 
absolutely impossible to put any ap- 


RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1923. Headquarters, Jefferson 
Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 


NATIONAL 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 


public Building, Louisville. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WBSTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
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preciable percentage of their plants on 
a mass-production basis. Each mill 
turns out a large number of small 
quantities, involving constant readjust- 
ment of machinery and organization. 


Simplification Can Be Applied 


“American mills have two alter- 
natives—to follow the British custom 
and reorganize their mills accordingly 
or to make the radical effort to “sell” 
in the world’s markets their quantity 
production of fewer designs. 

“The first alternative has been forced 
on many American mills during the 
past two years, when domestic dis- 
tributors bought in “hand-to-mouth” 
quantities, and one hears from prod- 
ucers that orders of this character are 
not at all to their liking. Still, the 
experience proved that American mills 
can manufacture and sell on this basis 
if necessary. 

“On the other hand, can the “sim- 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


seen 
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17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 


Kan. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
EXHIBITION, Cadle 


INC., CONVENTION AND 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 


W. Korliney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. a 2» 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 


Tee 
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plification program”’—the policy of - 
fewer standard products—be applied to 
oversea markets? The United States 
prides itself (and rightly) on its 
tremendous advance in salesmanship 
and advertising. Certainly there is no 
reason why a concentration on foreign 
sales campaigns similar to that applied 
to domestic sales should not result in 
oversea “mass distribution” of our 
mass production. In a number of lines 
of goods we can sell the peoples of the 
world—ultra conservative as_ they 
sometimes are—“what they want” and 
still supply the goods from domestic 
stocks without much, if any, alteration 
in design.” 

The Bureau concedes that such a 
campaign requires patience and con- 
stant effort “in season and out.” Manu- 
facturers must not forget that there 
is “no nation in the outside world today 
that can be sold as if it were a State 
in the American Union.” 





NEw YorRK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 19. 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21. 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, Secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Il. 


Towa RETAIL HARDWARB' ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 








Useful Wood Screw Assortments 


The assortments of wood screws re- 
cently placed on the market by the 
Hardware Trading Corp., 98 Chambers 
Street, New York City, are made up of 
uncommonly fine specimens, having 
been originally made and inspected by 
the United States Government for use 














in connection with the construction of 
Government aeroplanes. The company 
has purchased 225,000 gross and is 


Here 


now offering them to the trade in handy 
packages at a remarkably low price. 
The average householders as a rule re- 
quire but a few screws of various 
lengths and gages for ordinary pur- 
poses and for this reason the very use- 
ful assortments should prove particu- 
larly popular as they include the most 
frequently called for sizes, including a 
few, however, which are frequently re- 
quired but which are not so easy to 
get. The screws should also appeal 
strongly to radio fans, farmers, car- 
penters, mechanics and others. Each 
weap contains one gross (full count) 
at and round head screws in \%, %, %, 
5,, %, 1 and 1% in. sizes. They are 
shipped in standard cases of 300 gross. 


Heat Uniformly Distributed in 
This Electric Pancake 
Griddle 


The Servubest Electric Pancake 
Griddle, made by the Allied Factories 
Corp., Twenty-first and Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo., is constructed of 
strong, high-grade material, with 12-in. 


griddle top of heavy, special tempered 
aluminum, body of brass, nickel plated 
and highly polished, and black ebonized 
handles. ontien elements are so 
placed as to insure uniform heat over 
entire cooking surface. It is intended 
for use with 110-120 volts and is com- 
plete with six feet of mercerized heate: 
cord, separable attachment plug and 
convenient snap switch. 

The griddle is simply and strongly 

















constructed, presents an unusually at- 
tractive appearance, is simple to use 
and easy to clean. 














